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| Exponent II is happy to announce that Claudia 
auper Bushman, historian and editor, will be the 
uest speaker at the Fifth Annual Exponent Day din- 
ier, which will take place Saturday, 4 June 1977, 
it 7:00 in Cambridge, Mass. 
The idea for this annual event was sparked by 
the discovery of a complete bound set of the Woman's 
faponent in Widener Library at Harvard University. 
fhe modern-day sisters who found the treasure were 
8o fascinated by the records of their spunky, active 
fForemothers that they sought to acknowledge the ac- 
complishments of these nineteenth century women in 
ome way. A commemorative dinner, celebrating the 
10st year since the newspaper's founding, seemed 
appropriate occasion. Maureen Ursenbach Beecher, 
ie first guest speaker, reported on the life of 
ie of those indomitable women, Eliza R. Snow. 
peakers at subsequent dinners have been Juanita 
Brooks, Emma Lou Thayne, and Lela Coons. 

Claudia Bushman, who served as the first editor 
lof Exponent II, seems a natural choice for this 
year's guest speaker. Born in Oakland, California, 
Claudia was educated in the San Francisco public 
schools. When a high school counsellor suggested 
that she consider one of the Seven Sisters for her 
college education, she chose Wellesley because “I! 
didn't see how I could leave the ocean." While 
majoring in English literature at Wellesley, she 
met and married Richard L. Bushman, a graduate 
student at Harvard, after her junior year. She 
graduated, in maternity clothes, in 1956. Being 
an English lit major, it seemed logical that this 
first child should be named Clarissa, the heroine 
of a Richardson novel. Claudia received her MA 
in American literature at BYU while her husband, 

a Ph.D. in history, was teaching there. Claudia, 
who is presently writing her dissertation at Bos- 
ton University, claims that she is an “historian 
by accident.” She goes on to explain that while 
struggling with the third of four languages to ful- 
fill the doctoral requirements at BU, her husband 
announced that the history department there had 
changed their requirement to one language. Claudia 
was the first student in American Studies at BU. 
Claudia was one of the originators of an infor- 
mal group of women who met together to discuss : 
women's issues some eight years ago. Many of the 
topics discussed by this group were often nothing 
more than the simplist things affecting house- 
wives--e.g. guilt feelings about housework. 

Being able to share mutual frustrations and identi- 
fying with each other were what made the experience 
valuable. After talking themselves out, they turn- 
ed to projects, many of which Claudia initiated. 
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She was the editor of the special women's issue of 
Dialogue, which was published in 1971.° She organ- 
ized a seminar at the Cambridge LDS Institute on- 
Mormon women in 19th century Utah. The women in- 
volved spent one semester researching and a second 
semester presenting a lecture series on the results 
of their research. Out of this seminar was born 
Mormon Sisters: Women in Karly Utah (Emmeline Press, 





1976), which Claudia-edited. Somewhere in the midst 
of-all this emerged Exponent II, which she edited 
until December 1975. 

Claudia disclaims being labelled ambitious, say- 
ing she would rather "read novels and watch TV." 
She is an imaginative mother who believes in spend- 
ing individual time and sharing hobbies and inter- 
ests with each of her six children. She feels that 
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there is “an unfortunate competition among women in 
womanly things" and says this has caused her to 
“drop out of the race,” with the result that she is 
known as a “housewife among scholars and a scholar 
among housewives." Claudia feels that the most 
important thing a mother can do is to prepare her 
children to be without her. "Which means," she 
says, "you work yourself out of a job in a few 
years." She claims her desire to accomplish things 
stems from this fact, not from any great ambition 
on her part. _ 

When asked about her philosophy, she mentioned 
two things which were important to her. One was 
that she likes to follow through on the ideas she 
has. She enjoys planning projects, working them 
up, and seeing them go someplace. (Her current 
project is to organize a birthday commemoration of 
Joseph Smith which puts him in his historical and 
cultural context.) Secondly, in a true historian's 
view, she feels that it is valuable to record the 
present for the future. She sees this recording 
of the feelings of women in our own times as one 
of the main contributions of Exponent II. 

Although Claudia describes herself as a "musi- 
cal dropout," music has played a large role in her 
life. A member of the Belmont Music School board, 
she supports and often initiates musical activi- 
ties in the community and in the Church. Music 
has provided the base for many activities in her 
family, including concerts both attended and per- 
formed by her children, all of whom play musical 
instruments. 

Asked about future goals, Claudia expressed the 
wish to do some historical projects with her hus- 
band, “since it's his fault I am an historian.” 
She is particularly. interested in the history of 
everyday life, especially in the quality of wom- 
en's lives. This is what- attracted her. to Harriet 
Hansen: Robinson, the subject of her doctoral dis- 
Harriet spiritedly set out to: rise 
above. her station as a Lowel] mill girl, helped 
organize a women's newspaper (a rarity in the 
early nineteenth century), and wrote several books. 
Claudia says that Harriet serves as a role-model 
for her. Claudia and her husband, who presently 
teaches at BU and serves as the Boston Stake 
President, will teach jointly a class at BU this 
summer entitled "Plain People, 1750-1850" under 
a grant by the National Endowment of the Humanities. 

Tickets for the Exponent Day dinner should be 
purchased in advance. Please direct all inquiries 
concerning the dinner to Judy Dushku, Box 37, 
Arlington, Mass. 02174. 
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WOMAN’S EXPONENT Revisited 


How little we hear of self-made women: Self- 
made men is a term in common use, very; but the 
other is uncommon, a phrase seldom heard; in fact, 
we do not remember having heard it all, and flat- 
ter ourself it is rather an original title. Self- 
made women exist, nevertheless. We know of some 
fully entitled to the appellation, and have heard 
of others, elsewhere, whose lives were worthy of 
record in the annals of their country. It is pret- 
ty generally understood that woman is a dependent 
sort of creature, and does comparatively little 
for herself in any positive manner; man leads and 
woman follows, he toils and she partakes of the 
fruits of his labors. We have heard all our life 
long of self-sacrificing women--that phrase is 
hackneyed, to say the least, and self-made women 
is pleasant, if onlyas a kind of relief. The 
Scripture says, "Obedience is better than sacri- 
fice," but most women combine in their character 
both obedience and sacrifice of self. History 
tells us very little about women; judging from its 
Pages, one would suppose their lives were insignif- 
icant and their opinions worthless. Now and then 
one more favored than others of her sex, figures 
in connection with a lover, or husband, but rarely 
alone, and evidently the attention of the writer 
of history has been to leave women out. And yet 
women are patriotic in their natures, and some of 
them have“braved all resistance to accomplish good; 
instance, Joan of Arc. Volumes of unwritten histo- 


ry yet remain, the sequel to the written lives of 
brave and heroic men. 

But_although the historians of the past have 
been neglectful of woman, and it is the exception 
if she be mentioned at all; yet the future will 
deal more generously with womankind, and the his- 
torian of the present age will find it very embar- 


Self-Made Women 


rassing to ignore woman ‘in the records of the nine- 
teenth century. We may say, and with propriety, 
that there is a class of women on the earth now, 
whose lives and labors are likely to be recognized 
even by the avérage historian. Woman has really 
undertaken to do her own work, to make her own rec- 
ord, in one sense, and to stand as an individual - 
representative of herself and a type of her class; 
and yet not in opposition to man, but in intelli- 
gent harmony. “The woman is not without the man, 
nor the man without the woman in the Lord." A 
great change has come over woman in this age, and 
man begins to acknowledge, in a sort of indefinite 
way, her individuality and power of active thought. 
There is less of the blind idolatry and man worship 
and more vivid expression given to woman's ideal 
and real love, than in the days we speak of as 
man's chivalry and woman's self-denial. Some aver 
that the subtle charm of woman's worship is lost, 
and in. its place a tangible realism has sprung up, 
less attractive and calculated to rob woman of that 
indefinable mysticism which has for centuries float- 
@d round her like an evanescent incense to man, and 
yet something unreal, for she proved not exactly 
what she seemed. Now, man approaches her as a 
being of understanding, one who has pronounced opin- 
ions of her own, and who is free to choose, if need 
be, her own vocation, and can, when needful, “eat 
her own bread and wear her own apparel.” 

Possibly man has driven woman to this extremity, 
by the want of consideration. Albeit they complain 
sometimes bitterly of the women who want some of 
the situations and advantages once a clear field 
for the lords of creation, and wonder why the sex 
are not content: to occupy their former position as 
erst in the days of their grandmothers. There is 
not quite so much credit due. women for the exer- 


tions made from necessity, but after all, there is 
abundant proof that they are mentally and morally 
equal to the occasion, when they defend their po- 
sition, as in social and political life some of 
them are doing everywhere to-day. 

Self-made women is a powerful term. It tells 
its own story, of struggles against fearful odds, 
with unpropitious circumstances, and a lack of the 
means of education and cultivation. But on the 
other hand, it bespeaks self-help, self-denial, 
patient hopefulness and persistent determination. 
How, when fortune frowned and friends were lacking, 
the brave heart never quailed nor shrank from hard- 
ship, but pressed onward in the path of achievement, - 
regardless of ridicule or hindrances; and faced the 
great world that has set itself so hard and firm 
against the woman who makes her own way, unless she 
arrives at a pinnacle of fame, then the same world 
is ready to worship at her shrine. But much has 
been done to make education attainable for women, 
who hunger for knowledge, and to lift all women 
to a higher view of life. A new era has been ush- 
ered in, mainly through the exertions of self-made 
women, acted upon by an influence many comprehend 
not, which is working for their redemption from 
under the curse, and yet a vast amount of narrow- 
mindedness and prejudice still remains to be 
wrestled with, and requires almost superhuman 
courage and endurance, and workful waiting, with 
an earnest and implicit faith in God, Who hears 
and answers prayer. Self-made women: How grandly 
significant is the title of strength and power in 
the true dignity of her character. Fe 
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Laurel Ulrich has asked for a temporary 
leave of absence from her Exponent II respon- 
sibilities. We are pleased to have her 
occupy this space once more before beginning 
her sabbatical. 


A couple of years ago I received a letter 
from a male faculty member at one of the 
church schools. He began: "I have been try- 
ing to get your Durham address for several 
months now without success, so the alterna- 
tives came down to trying to reach you through 
your husband at the University or through 
Exponent II. The former might be quicker, but 
perhaps the latter is more acceptable. (I 
confess to some difficulty in deciding just 
how militant you # 17 people are.)" At first 
T found it difficult to understand how such 
an intelligent and sensitive man could be so 
silly. My “militance" had absolutely nothing 
to do with the business at hand. In trying 
to avoid offending, he offended. 

Yet as I thought about it, I began to sym- 
pathize with his position. We live in an age 
when even the simplest forms have assumed a 
new resonance. How to address a letter; when 
to open a door, whether or not to use a pro- 
noun--all these have become perplexing prob- 
lems. Perhaps my correspondent was merely 
gun shy. The bushes are full of women quick 
to "make a man an offender for a word." 

Not long afterwards, the assistant princi- 
pal of my children's school called me into 
her office to explain, rather sheepishly, 
that the school bulletin which I had been 
editing had been labeled "sexist" by an irate 
reader. The offending Passage, as it turned 
out, was a notice submitted by the home eco- 
nomics teacher asking for mothers to help the 
eighth graders make draperies for one of the 
Classrooms. What nonsense! With all the 
important issues our community faced, it seem- 
ed ridiculous for someone to protest an inno- 
cent announcement. Yet when I thought about 
it, I understood what had upset her. From my 
Perspective the passage was trivial, but from 
hers it was symptomatic of a far larger prob- 
lem, the tendency on the part of school to 
think of community support mostly in relation 
to women. The issue wasn't whether Durham's 
fathers were likely to make draperies but 
whether both parents were to be addressed in 
communications emanating from the school. 





Self-sufficiency and the Proper role of LDS wom- 
en were among the topics raised during a women's 
conference sponsored by the Portland, Oregon Stake 
Young Adults and the Portland State University 
Branch Relief Society in early October. “Daughters 
of Light" was the theme for the conference, which 
consisted of a week of special activities through 
which women--and men--in the stake explored the 
Possibilities of Mormon women in today's world. 

The events began Monday, October 4th, as Singles 
Family Home Evening Groups planned lessons relating 
to the theme. Under the direction of Veronique 
Spencer, brethren learned how the Relief Society 
was started under the Prophet Joseph Smith, and how 
the Society functions today. Mini-lessons were 
Prepared by various sisters to demonstrate the 
spheres of learning--spiritual living, family 
health, mother training, secial relations and cul- 
tural refinement. Following that presentation, 
Pamela J. Wilson, Relief Society President of the 
University Branch, gave a brief report on a few 
Past Relief Society presidents, including her own 
great-grandmother, Clarissa Smith Williams, as well 
as Belle S. Spafford, and the current president, 
Barbara Smith. 

In another group, composed of single college stu- 
dents and working people, the discussion centered 
on personal experience. Members of the group men- 
tioned some very positive aspects of being a Mor= 
mon woman. Through the Church, they receive 
strength and guidance, as well as the inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit. Opportunities for service and 
leadership exist in Relief Society and other organ- 
izations, and there are fine examples of strong 
women in the Church, both at Present and in the 
early days. All is not perfect, however, and the 
chief complaints arose from the feeling throughout 
much of the Church that a woman's life should focus 
on marriage and a family. Several women felt their 
careers were also important, and most felt disturb- 
ed by the sometimes Subtle, and sometimes blatant, 


HOW TO TAKE OFFENSE 


I dislike terms like “sexist” and “male 
chauvinist." They are not only faddish but 
destructive of precision and subtlety in 
speech and thought. Yet I am sometimes jeal- 
ous of women who can toss them off so easily. 
Militance certainly has its uses. It gets 
attention if nothing else. Sorting out some 
old correspondence the other day, I was’re- 
minded of the response. I got to a rather mild 
letter to the editor of Dialogue some years 
back suggesting that the sex ratio of editors 
and contributors in that journal was skewed. 
For almost four years I had been on their 
Board of Editors, quietly reading poetry and 
filling out evaluation sheets without anyone 
ever asking for my opinion on any editorial 
matter of note, women's topics not excluded. 
Within weeks of the publication of my letter 
in the second issue of Zaponent II, I had re- 
ceived invitations from three male custodians 
of Mormon thought in three parts of the coun- 
try. Would I write book reviews? A series 
of essays? Would I become Associate Editor? 

_ I was alternately amused and horrified! 

Yet I don't know why I should have been. 
That's the way the world runs. "Sexism" has 
less to do with it than the simple fact that 
editors, like politicians, executives, and 
impresarios of all types, call on people they - 
know, people who speak’ their language. Unfor- 
tunately, very few Mormon housewives turn up 
in faculty lounges. 


So we write letters. Ard publish our own 


newspaper. And then people ask if we are 
"militant." Shall we take offense at that? 
It depends, As I look back at those files of 


old letters, I realize that a certain amount 
of prickliness has been an important source 

of energy in my life. I have been an inveter- 
ate letter writer for years. Outraged by a 
“keep Mom in the kitchen" story in the Relief - 
Society Magazine, I would fire off a res ponse-- 
and sometimes receive a cool rejection notice 
by return mail. I was hardly aware of what 
was happening at the time, but as I look back 
on some of those controversies, I see myself 
vacillating between two positions. In alter- 
nate letters--sometimes even in different 
Paragraphs in the same letter--I become mili- 
tant and then deferential. Convinced of the 
justice of my cause, I don battle fatigues, 
raise my banner, and go forth to break down 
barriers for Mormon Womanhood. Then, as if: 
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pressure to “hurry up and get married." At this 
point even the three men Present, who had been hav- 
ing some difficulty relating seriously to the sub- 
ject, became involved, reporting the pressure to- 
ward marriage they felt exerted in Priesthood meet- 
ings. Both sexes agreed that the important thing 
is not just to be married, but to continue growing 
and learning, no matter what the situation. 

At the singles Institute class Wednesday night, 
Sister Glenn Hawes addressed the topic “Women and 
the Priesthood." She spoke of a “marriage tent" 
where three points were emphasized: Leaving (legal 
implications of marriage), Cleaving (sticking to- 
gether), and One Flesh. Sister Hawes expressed 
the idea that before the Fall there had been an 
equilateral relationship between God, Adam, and 
Eve, but after the Fall the relationship became 
linear (with women at the bottom), because of the 
patriarchal order of the Priesthood. The ordi- 
nances which make spiritual rebirth possible are 
administered by the Priesthood, whereas physical 
birth is performed by women. Sister Hawes asserted 
that "Most women do not want to lead in a marriage 
relationship" but that since "Men are away quite a 
bit, the woman leads for most of the day, until the 
man comes home--then he wants to lead." These 
questions were attacked in greater depth during the 
group discussion that followed. 

A special workshop on Saturday was the big evant 
of the week. A film on "The Pursuit of Excel lence" 
was shown, followed by a series of lessons present- 
ed by women of the stake, plus a healthful and de- 
licious lunch, complete with whole wheat salad, 
Prepared by the brethren. The lessons covered many 
facets of women's lives, including physical develop- 
ment, intellectual achievement, community and po- 
litical responsibility, spiritual growth, and self- 
sufficiency. Several different perspectives on the 
role of LDS women in the world, the Church, and 
family were presented, and the audience had a 
chance to respond with questions and comments. 
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terrified by my own enthusiasm, I become 
agonizingly introspective. 

“The Recta is at familiar and rather embar- 
rassing one in my life and I would like to 
bury it in the bottom of my filing cabinet. 

As I read over those letters, I wish I had 
been more forgiving but less apologetic; more 
forthright but less strident; more open but 
less confessional; and above all, briefer, 
friendlier, and more confident. But of course 
all that was impossible. I couldn't be brief 
because, even when I knew what I meant, I 
wasn't sure I would be understood. I couldn't 
be friendly because I felt like an outsider. 

I couldn't be confident because I wasn't. 

If I can be circumspect and detached about 
all this today, it is because I have acquired 
a few modest credentials. Yet I doubt if I 
would have had the courage to do so, if I had 
not begun in anger. 

I can't dismiss those old struggles asa 
stage in maturation without dealing with as 
theme which I think is crucial to a wider cir- 
cle of Mormon women, I said that my letters 
were militant and then deferential, by turns 
aggressive and apologetic. I don't think 
this can be dismissed merely as ambivalence, 
anymore than I think Exponent II's refusal to 
adopt familiar banners and slogans is simply 
pragmatic. The militance was important, and 
it has had its own rewards. But so was the 
deference, a fact which few of our would-be 
mentors have been able to appreciate. Mormon 
women are not buying a ticket to anybody : 
else's revolution. An uneasiness over femin- 
ist rhetoric is not just “nay-saying” to the 
more troubling aspects of the women's move- 
ment, it is "yea-saying" to the deeper values 
of Mormon community life. i 

Before I put these letters back in the box 
and file away that part of my life, I would 
like to say to my correspondent, wherever he _ 
is, that I resisted calling him a “male chau- 
vinist,” even as I bridled at his concem with 
my “militance," because I wanted to respond 
to him as a brother. No woman committed to 
the gospel of Jesus Christ can be comfortable 
for long in “taking offense." 
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Margie Lyman listed various guidelines for growth, 
stressing family and Church responsibilities and 


the need to develop one's talents. Sister Hilda 
Lee discussed community involvement and the many 
avenues for volunteer work available to women, as 
well as the need to be informed on political issues. 
A spiritual definition of “daughters of light" was 
provided by Sister Tolman, emphasizing obedience 

to spiritual laws and the light of sacrifice and 
giving to others. 

The highlight of the workshop, enjoyed by mem- 
bers and non-members alike, was Fran Turner's dis- 
cussion of self-sufficiency. Fran, a high school 
English literature teacher, stressed the importance 
of choosing what we want to be, and accepting the 
Consequences for what we are. Rather than letting 
circumstances rule us, we must create our own lives, 
taking responsibility for out decisions, instead 
of deciding through indecision. Fran went on to 
lead a discussion on what it means to be self-suf- 
ficient, and how the concept applies to all aspects 
of our lives, from financial and social to family 
and spiritual. Some dependence is necessary and 
good, especially in the family, but too much can 
be crippling. What is necessary is to find the 
Proper balance. 

The final event of the week was a stake fireside 
at which Carlyn M. Christensen, a graduate of Har- 
vard University working in the medical field, pre- 
sented modern philosophical thoughts of women in 
the Church. 

Although attendance could have been better at 
some of the events, the week was judged a success 
by those who did participate. Women were able to 
Share their feelings and ideas, to learn a little 
more about their history, and Probably most impor- 


tant, to consider how they might shape their 
future. 


Susan J. Maas 
Pamela J. Wilson 
Portland, Oregon 
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BYU Women’s Conference 


The LDS Woman: An Ever Widening Circle 


The ASBYU Women's Office, one of the nine 
branches of student government on the BYU campus, 
presented a well-attended and informative confer- 
ence for LDS women the first weekend in February. 
The objectives of the conference were to stress 
the importance of women living up to their poten- 
tial and to focus on the variety of women's roles 
in today's society. At the conclusion of the con- 
ference, it was felt that real progress had been 
made in these areas of concern to women. 

It was obvious early the first day that if not 
a “wider circle," at least a larger circle of LDS 
women had come to the conference than the steering 
committee had anticipated. Patti Binns, the con- 
ference chairwoman, reported sending out 13,000 
invitations to parents of women students at BYU, 
but the committee was amazed at the response. 

There were reports of at least 17 privately char- 
tered busloads of mothers who came to attend the 
conference, twelve of which came from California, 
but some as far away as Kentucky.’ Mothers--and 
grandmothers--were there from all parts of the 
United States, and some even from foreign coun- 
tries. One 88-year old woman from Alberta, Canada, 
was one of the most vocal and enthusiastic of the 
group. Besides the mothers and students, there 
were many faculty wives and non-student women from 
all over the Provo-Salt Lake City area. Crowds had 
to be turned away from some sessions, and a great 
reshuffling of participants and speakers was re- 
quired to find rooms large enough to accommodate 
the crowd. 

There were two keynote speakers for the con- 
ference. In the opening session, Sister Camilla 
Eyring Kimball was presented with the first "Exem- 
plary Womanhood Award" by Dianne Curtis, the ASBYU 
Women's Vice President. In her address, Sister 
Kimbal} encouraged the large crowd assembled to 
take advantage of the many opportunities they have 
for a fine education and exhorted them to pursue 
a wide variety of intellectual interests. At 
eighty-two she is deeply involved in a variety of 
activities, and has continued her education by 
taking at least one college course each year since 
her marriage in 1917. She added, "The opportuni- 
ties for women to excel are greater today than 
ever before. Everyone has problems. The challenge 
is to cope with those problems and get our full 
measure of joy from life." It was enlightening to 
her of her personal life and have her share some 
of her unique experiences. 

Exponent II's own Judy R. Dushku was the keynote 
speaker on the second day of the conférence. Her 
audience of over 1000 women was most receptive as 
she introduced to. them a special sister, Emmeline B. 
Wells. Judy's enthusiasm for life and for Emmeline 
was felt by everyone, and her audience was inspired 
to learn more of this sister. The qualities which 
have most impressed Judy about Sister Wells are her 
strong character, which helped her to accept the 


-good and the bad both in other people and in her 


own life; her appreciation of people for their 
uniqueness; and her ability to avoid judging others. 

After the keynote addresses, the conference took 
the format of open workshops on a variety of topics, 
Ted by several qualified and competent women. Even 
though the attendance at each of these sessions was 
large, women in the audiences were eager and encour- 
aged to share their opinions. Women were observed 
taking copious notes, sometimes with such post- 
scripts as "get this book on Monday,” or a note to 
ask more about the subject from a friend or fellow 
participant. Many felt that the greatest contribu- 
tion of the conference was the degree of involvement 
it produced in the participants. 

One of the first sessions, entitled "Unlimited 
Horizons for Today's Women," was led by Marilyn 
Arnold, Assistant to the President of BYU; Ramona 
Adams, Associate Dean of Students, University of 
Utah; Mary Ann Wood, Professor of Law, BYU; and 
Georgia Peterson, Utah State Representative. The 
theme which these women addressed themselves to was 
"How did you get where you are and how did you deal 
with the choices that were placed before you?" One 
conclusion reached, which was an echoing theme of 
the. conference, was that everyone's experiences are 
different, whether due to circumstances or by choice. 
Ramona Adams was particularly interesting and articu- 
late as she discussed the fact that the guidance 
and role-models women are given are for optimal: 
situations. Women need to develop flexible atti- 
tudes about what they can do with their lives, so 
that they will be prepared if circumstances take 
certain choices out of their hands. She quoted 
statistics from both the national and state govern- 
ment about the numbers of female heads of families-- 
due to widowhood, divorce, etc.--and told about 
some of the interesting things some of these women 
have done with their lives. She felt that it is 
more important to stress the importance of mother- 
ing than to delineate a narrow model of how to 
mother. She stressed the need for children to 
know of their importance to their parents. 

“Growing Up Female in the Mormon Church,"--with 
dan Tyler, Asst. Professor of Child Development and 
Family Relations, BYU; Louise Baird, homemaker and 
writer of educational programs; and Phyllis Jacob- 
son, Chairperson of the Women's Department of Physi- 
cal Education, BYU--presented a stimulating discus- 


sion. “Mother loves us with all her heart, not 
with all her time,” was one of the thoughts ex- 
pressed. Some felt that Jan Tyler's ideas were 
exceptionally helpful, but that the other panelists 
did not deal with the real problems with role defi- 
nition which exist in our society and culture. 

Three workshops dealt with useful and practical 
information. Daryl Hoole, lecturer and writer on 
homemaking and family living, expertly conducted a 
session on "How to Work Smart, Not Hard." This 
Class gave some helpful hints and suggestions for 
better efficiency in the home. One participant 
felt this was an extremely important session be- 
cause until her skills in getting more done in less 
time improved, she had no time for more exciting 
and fulfulling adventures in her life. 

"Your Body and You," led by Camilla Wood, 
Professor of Nursing, BYU, gave women information 
about diet, nutrition, and mentrual periods. The 
Participants expressed the need for more informa- 
tion concerning cancer, nutrition during pregnancy, - 
and family planning. The most helpful part of 
this session was the question-answer period. Women 
appeared anxious to ask questions about physical 
Problems that had been causing them concern and 
worry, and information which might solve these prob- 
lems was, given when possible. 

In the session, “Women: What Are Your Legal 
Rights?," the procedures for preparing a will, set- 
ting up businesses, and securing independent lines 
of credit were skillfully addressed by three attor- 
neys, Judy Finlinson Lever, Christine Meaders Dur- 
ham, and Janet Hughie Smith. It proved a powerful 
experience, having three hard-hicting attorneys 
fielding the legal questions and worries of many 
women. One thing they stressed was the importance 
of getting good legal advice early in one's life 
and getting one's property in order so that if 
the husband dies, a woman's property is not taken 
by inheritance taxes. 

One of the sessions which spawned a great amount 
of diversity among both panelists and the audience 
was “Married in a Married Church," Jed by Sally 
Hess Barlow, intern in Counseling at the University 
of Utah; Margie McEntire, Advisor, ASBYU Student 
Government; Emma Lou Thayne, Utah writer and poet; 
and Shirley Paxman, teacher, author, RN. Some 
appreciated the openness and frankness about mar- 
riage and its problems, but others felt uncomfort- 
able with this kind of frankness. Sister Thayne 
encouraged the audience to make marriage an adven- 
ture in mutual trust. She said women should not 
see other people's lives as imperatives for their 
own. They should resist being defensive when 
hearing of*others' accomplishments, but rather 
have joy in their successes. She also made the 
comment, “If you are unhappy single, you will prob- 
ably be unhappy married.” Sister Barlow spoke 
honestly about conflicts in marriage and brought 
up several ideas that could be truly helpful for a 
woman to evaluate her own joys and frustrations. 
Sister Paxman discussed very openly the guilt, 
conflicts and frustrations in.marriage. When 
challenged that she was presenting only the nega- 
tive side of marriage, she countered that marital 
Problems were more intense if partners are idealis- 
tic about marriage. She advocated being realistic 
and open enough about feelings and problems in 
marriage so that they can be dealt with. One com- 
ment after this particular session was, “I'm en- 
gaged and will soon be married. I found the infor- 
mation presented to be very helpful." Another said, 
"Two hours go by quickly when the speakers are ex- 
cellent, honest, and relevant." 

A workshop that stimulated a great deal of in- 
terest was “What is Masculine? What is Feminine?” 
Moyne Oviatt, psychiatric social worker, educated 
the participants at a realistic level with a multi- 
media presentation which challenged those present 
to pursue the subject further. 

“Beyond Fascination towards Assertion” had the 
audience so involved that some refused to leave 
when the session was over.. The handout for this 
workshop was extremely helpful and the bibliography 
greatly appreciated by the enthusiastic partici- 
pants. Jan Tyler and Sue Jones, academic advisor 
at the University of Utah, “dissolved many myths 
about the evils of assertive behavior," as one par- 
ticipant noted. The workshop proceeded from the 
premise that assertive behavior is that type of 
behavior in which a person stands up for her legit- 
imate rights in such a way that the rights of 
another are not violated. In assertive behavior 
One is appropriately emotionally honest, direct, 
self-enhancing and expressive. It was exciting to 
see over 600 women divide quickly into small groups 
and then practice a little of the new skills in 
assertive behavior they had been discussing. 

A favorite session was a discussion group titled 
“Integrated but Unequal: Women and Education." 
Elouise Bel] and Kathy Flake presented an enlighten- 
ing skit in a classroom setting in which male and 
female roles were reversed. It was funny, yet at 
the same time infuriating, to see the female profes- 
sor treat her male students in the same demeaning 
ways which are taken for granted and accepted when 
they are applied to female students. The irony of 
the skit was that none of the female-oriented digs 
aimed at the male students was an exaggeration. 





The subtle differences in the education of males 
and females were pointed out, and the frequent out- 
bursts of applause of recognition attested to the 
depth of Sisters Bell and Flake's insight on this 
subject. 

Women seemed to be very anxious for information 
on our sisters of the past, which was demonstrated 
by the especially large crowd who appeared for 
“Women’s Influence: Mormon Past and Present." The 
panel of outstanding Mormon women of today shared 
some of their knowledge and understanding of such 
great women as Eliza R. Snow, Emmeline 8. Wells, and 
others. The panelists included Judith R. Dushku, 
Professor of Government, Suffolk University, Boston; 
Maureen Ursenbach Beecher, editor and research/his- 
torian, Church Historian's Office; Vicky Burgess- 
Olson, editor and counselling psychologist; and 
Cheryl] Lynn May, Urban Affairs Consultant, Univer- 
sity of Utah. They talked about the power and 
Strength these early church women had, and discuss- 
ed the ways in which they were influential and 
how they were respected by both men and women in 
the Church in their day. Many women left the con- 
ference feeling “If these women can do it, so can I!" 
Several of the sisters present expressed the desire 
to pursue further research on their own about these 
women to see the influence they have had on the 
growth and success of the Church. Vicky Burgess- 
Olson discussed power in the 19th century polygamous 
home and the interrelations of polygamous families, 
Women were fascinated by this topic, and many dis- 
Played stores of information on polygamous families, 
indicating that their interest had led them to in- 
dependent research on the subject. 

The transformation which Women's Week at BYU has 
-undergone in the past few years was apparent in one 
workshop. A few years ago, the emphasis of Women's 
Week was on fashion and other related "womanly" 
topics. The more recent women's conferences have 
taken a great step forward in broadening their scope 
ana, in doing so, have reflected what women are = 
really interested in. One of the workshops at the 
conference, however, was reminiscent of the kind of 
discussion which characterized these conferences 
several years ago. Many women were disappointed 
that the supposed: discussion of “life-planning” 
ended up being a discussion of “wardrobe planning." 
The contrast in terms of depth of subject matter 
to the other workshops at the conference was quite 
striking. 

A Carol Lynn Pearson poetry showcase drew over 
600 participants one evening. Carol Lynn thrilled 
her audience with the beauty of her poetry and sur- 
prised many by also singing. 

Other workshops centered on "The Dating Syndrome," 
"Parenting and Mutually Supportive Relationship," 
and "You're Going on a Mission?" Interesting films 
were shown throughout the conference, 

Ewma Lou Thayne was the speaker at the closing 
luncheon. She gave a summary of her experiences 
at the three-day conference. She noted that the 
title of the conference, "The LDS Woman: An Ever 
Widening Circle," had been well-chosen, for the 
idea of a diversity of options and choices for 
women today was a recurring theme. Indeed, many 
women at the conference expressed their surprise-- 
and pleasure--that all of the women panelists 
could have such different lifestyles and yet be 
good, active members of the Church. In one ses- 
Sion it was said, “We must all try to respond to 
different kinds of goodness." That helps summarize 
this conference, for there were a great many good 
people responding to many different kinds of good- 
ness. 

One woman wrote following the conference, 

"This was a tremendous opportunity to receive ideas 
and encouragement in enhancing our own self-fulfill- 
ment. I'm so glad that you invited mothers. This 
has been a special family experience for us.” 
Dianne Curtis, the women's vice president, Patti 
Binns, the conference chairwoman, and her committee, 
Chris Burdick, Karen Bybee, Susan Cyrocki, Carla 
Gibson, Karen Hill, Gerry Johnston, Joanie Swinme, 
and their advisor, Margie McEntire, are to be con- 
sratulaced on a job well done. 
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The First 


The news came during breakfast. 
Counselor telephoned that, in the absence of the 
Stake President, he wished my parents to entertain 
the daughter of Brigham Young and the wife of a 
millionaire; and that the illustrious ladies would 
arrive from Panguitch at about noon, to give a 
week's course in some special Church work. 


So began the enchanted week! Even today tiny 
details remain clear--the brightness of the summer 
morning, the music of the canyon stream, and the 
figures of my mother and my older sisters as they 
rushed upstairs and down. The ingrain carpet from 
the largest bedroom was taken up, beaten, and turn- 
ed. The entire room was scrubbed, and the curtains 
and spreads swiftly laundered. My sisters worried 
about the beds. The springs were known to sag in 
the middle, but, after all, there was a bed for 
each lady, and so a little Sag wouldn't hurt. Thor- 
ough cleanings were given the Parlor and dining 
room. 

Then, merciful goodness! The large picture of 
Brigham Young, which had long ago adorned the liv- 
ing room, was found to be hanging at the dark end 
Of the upstairs hallway. Father and mother spoke 
in favor of bringing it right down to the parlor 
to hang by Bonheur's horses. The sisters said no, 
definitely. It would look as if we were trying to 
impress. After a quick debate, the picture was 
Placed in what was once intended to be the guest 
room, but which had evolved into a haven for old 
books and magazines and the winter's supply of 
dried fruit and corn. 

Everything was done now, my mother said, except 
Cleaning the sitting room. This room was a perpet- 
ual clutter of family living. My skin was tight 
with pride when I called Mother to see what I had 
done unaided while the others were working. 

In the kitchen there was a last-minute scurry to 
Prepare the vegetables. Then we all changed into 
clean summer dresses and Father put on his second- 
best pants, and sat on the front porch to await the 
arrival. We were not as calm as we looked, 

For me it was as if someone had rubbed the magic 
lamp. Susa Young Gates and Elizabeth Claridge 
McCune were coming to our home! High Church people 
had been in our home before, but none so eminent as 
Mrs. Gates, a celebrity in her own right, in addi- 
tion to her famous name. And the McCune name was a 
fabulous one. Rich people, I thought, were of a 
different world. Their manners, their dress, their 
very ways of thinking were beyond us. Yet tonight 
Mrs. McCune would sleep in my bed. 

It was not a long wait. Soon there came the 
noise of a car bumping its way to our street. Out 
of the dust emerged the First Counselor's car. 

The First Counselor, dark and dignified, opened 
the rear car door for two passengers, swathed in 
grayish linen dusters and veils. As they came to- 
wards us under the shade of the mulberry trees, 
they shook the red dust of Southern Utah from their 
Clothes. Another year or so, and cars would be 
gliding over smooth roads. This day, however, some 
of our roads had a kinship with pioneer trails. 

The First Counselor brought the ladies hurriedly 
down the gravel walk to the front porch. He told 
the ladies, not without anxiety in his well-bred 
Voice, that he was sorry the Stake President was 
away. They would, he felt sure, be comfortable 
with Brother and Sister Ollerton. Then he made a 
hasty exit, his very back showing his relief. 

The ladies, still swathed in veils, sat in the 
porch chairs. Among their bags was a large one 
with foreigh labels. My hands itched to touch it. 
Father, as if he read my thoughts, picked up this 
bag and a still larger one, and Started towards 
the stairs. Mrs. McCune, a Slender, gray-haired 
woman, rose to follow him. 

Mrs. Gates, whose hair was a more beautiful 
gray, and who was heavier in figure, did not rise. 
Other than her brief greeting, she had been silent. 
Now she lifted her right hand, and in the voice of 
one used to command she said, "Elizabeth! Wait a 
moment: " 

Startled, as were we all, Mrs. McCune came back. 
What could be wrong with our house? It was a 
white brick one, made of the best native materials 
and put together by the best Craftsmen in Parowan. 
Guiltily, I thought of the Sagging springs. No, 

Mrs. Gates could not know of them. 

Father was silent and puzzled. With us, he 

waited for the pronouncement, which came after a 
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long, dramatic pause. “We are requested to stay 
with the Stake President," said the daughter of 
Brigham Young. 

Father started to say something, changed his 
mind, and set down the luggage. He went to the 
telephone, fastened on the wall. After he had 
cranked the handle and contacted central, there 
was a slight wait, probably to give the First Coun- 
selor time to get inside his house. Father stated 
his message almost as briefly and firmly as Mrs. 
Gates. Turning from the telephone, he told the 
ladies the First Counselor would come at once. 

Then with a suaveness of which we were proud, 
he sat down to entertain the ladies. He inquired 
about the journey, commiserating with them over the 
roughness of the roads, the heat, the dust. 

Mrs. McCune laughed, lightly and melodiously, 
as a great lady should. “I told Susa this morning," 
she answered, "that when we got to the railroad, I 
would faint in the arms of the first Pullman por- 
ter." 

Mother excused herself quietly and came back 
with a pitcher of ice water. Nowadays, ice water 
would be only a common courtesy, but that day it 
was a social triumph. There were few ice houses 
in Southern Utah, and we had one. The ladies fair- 
ly seized upon the water, unable to believe the 
tinkle really meant ice. 

Then father asked Mrs. McCune about her father, 
recalling a time long past. “Ah, my dear Father," 
she said, and smiled wistfully as she told of him. 

Turning to Mrs. Gates, father asked her about 
some men in Utah's political life. Deftly he man- 
euvered the conversation to inquire if she were 
still writing. “It is time," he Said, “that you 
gave us another John Stevens’ Courtship." 

A light came into Mrs. Gates' eyes. She fairly 
scintillated as she talked. I could not take my 
eyes from her spirited face; her vibrant voice was 
like a spell. 

The chugging of the First Counselor's car was 
an unwelcome interruption. He told the ladies he 
would be only too happy to have them as his guests 
until the Stake President returned. Reaching for 
the bags, his gesture invited the ladies to rise. 
Mrs. McCune, on the edge of her chair, was poised 
for instant flight. Only Mrs. Gates was immobile. 

“We will stay with Brother Ollerton," she said, 
facing the now thoroughly mystified First Counsel- 
or. 

Mrs. McCune, with a light step, 
father and bags. Mrs. Gates, 
dignified, her head high. 
eure should not be hanging 
all. 


ran ‘ahead of my 
walking behind, was 
I wondered if the pic- 
in the parlor, after 


The next morning, and each morning thereafter, 

I smoothed my braids, put on a clean apron, and 
knocked at the visitors’ door. At my feet were two 
enormous white pitchers, one filled with warm water, 
one with cold. Pridefully I announced that first 
morning that by next summer there would be running 
water in the house, from the soon-to-be water sys- 
tem. This did not elicit so much as a raised eye- 
brow from the ladies. I Suspect now that they were 
a little weary of performing their ablutions in 
water from a pitcher. 

That was the last and only disappointment they 
gave me. The week became a veritable Arabian 
Night's entertainment, with two gifted Schehera- 
zades to make each minute seem a second. No two 
women could have been more charming or gracious 
guests. Totally unlike, they had a genuine love 
for each other, and they gave generously from the 
rich store of their past. 

It was a quieter and more innocent day. There 
were no radios; the movies were not common. The 
townspeople, awed, perhaps, by the luster surround- 
ing the ladies, gave no entertainment for them. 

It may be that the ladies themselves requested 
quiet because of the labor of long classes. What- 
ever the reasons, we had them to ourselves during 
the late afternoons and evenings. 

Nights we sat in the Parlor, leaving the doors 
open to catch the canyon breezes. The room was a 
large one with a rose-splattered, axminster rug, 
white woodwork, and ecru net curtains. For furni- 
ture there were bookcases, a parlor organ, a cong- 
ress chair, and a round table, made long ago by 4 
Parowan's co-operative society, a low hanging wood- 
en chandelier, wicker chairs, and a leather sofa 
bought from Sears and Roebuck. I thought it a 
charming room. 

The mealtimes were also memorable. 
wonderful--fruit and vegetables fresh from the or- 
chard and garden. There was thick cream, butter, 
freshly churned, and ice cream made on the back 
Porch, along with homemade bread, cakes, and pies. 
Chickens came from our hen house. In the morning 
there were omelettes, garnished with bacon and ham, 
home-cured. Mother brought out her best relishes 
and jellies to accompany her anowy Irish linen and 
her china with the wild-rose pattern. When the 
sign "Fresh beef for Sail hear" appeared in a local 
store window, we had roasts and steaks. 

At first, Mrs. Gates came only to the noonday 
dinner, it being her custom to eat but one meal a 
day. One evening, however, she was in the parlor 
walking back and forth in her long black dress. 
"Is that what you have for Supper every night?" 
she asked, stopping suddenly, and peering through 
the arch that separated her from the dining room. 

“Yes, every night," answered Mrs. McCune, “and 
it gets better every meal." 

Mother brought out an extra service and adjust- 
ed our seating to give Mrs. Gates her accus tomed 
Place at the foot of the table. From then on her 
Conversation enriched every meal. 

Much of what they talked about 
head, but I listened breathlessly. I sensed the 
things of which they talked--the universal problems 
of the human mind. Contact with Mrs. Gates’ bright 


The food was 


was over my 





intellect stirred something within me for the first 
time. 

Best of the conversations were about travel. 
Even as a small child I had a strong urge to see 
the world. Now the door opened slightly for me. 
Enchanted, I moved through art galleries and cathe- 
drals. In awe, I watched the Pope give audiences 
in the Vatican. And I was silent before the Roman 
graves of Keats and Shelley. J 

Mrs. Gates was a leader in the fight for woman's _ 
rights. She had represented the women of the 
Church and of Utah on many a valiant battleground. 
Thirteen times she had crossed the continent in a 
chair car as a spokesman for some Utah organization. 
I can still hear her clear voice telling us that 
she went via chair car because there had been no 
Money to waste on Pullmans. 

Life was not all sitting at the feet of these 
Captivating storytellers. There was work to be 
done: I had to churn. How I hated that churning: 
Turning the handle of the big yellow churn while 
the cream slowly thickened and broke into globs of 
golden butter was a weary process. I was at the 
tedious routine when Mrs. McCune came to the back 
Porch. 

“Would you let me turn it just a minute?” she 
asked me, as if it were a favor. 

T'was aghast. Surely no one in her right mind 
would want to churn unless it were a necessity, 
but I relinquished the handle. She lifted the lid, 

“en beautiful?" she rhapsodized. “Oh, beauti- 
ful." 

“You wouldn't think it was beautiful if you had 
to do it as often as I do," I countered, twisting 
my apron. 

She smiled, and I know now that there was nostal- 
gia in her smile. “I have done it many times," she 
told me, “not with a churn like this, but one with 


- a heavy dasher." 


Smiling still, she turned the handle until the 
butter was formed. After that I felt there might 
be a faint hope that I, too, could escape spending 
all my days with a churn. But I would never call 
it beautiful. 

Later, I was to learn more about Elizabeth Mc- 
Cune. Her story is one of the great Cinderella 
Sagas, a motherless girl, who had lived on the so- 
called Muddy Mission, in Nevada. 
hands that I saw 





she had the ability to adapt her- 
self without sacrificing her intearity. 

T had an extra duty that week, a duty I did not 
relish. It was to protect Mrs. Gates from the cat- 
tle of Parowan. Occasionally a cow or calf would 
go astray when it was turned into the street for 
its watering. Often as not some owner would allow 
his calf to graze the grass off the sidewalks and 
streets. On our own place calves were forever on 
the lawns or in the orchard. Whenever Mrs. Gates 
walked about I accompanied her, armed with a stout 
stick. At home I did not mind. I could giggle 
about it secretly with my sister Sadie, but the 
day I had to escort the ladies uptown, I was down- 
right humiliated. Y 

The week was racing along, One night, unannounc- 
ed, the Stake President came with his wife. They 
had returned only an hour earlier and had come to 
offer their home to the ladies. Their house was a 
large one, far better furnished than ours. The 
Stake President, himself, was an engaging man, with 
a charming little wife of Scotch descent, witty and 
generous. I was fearful lest the visitors would 
decide to go. 

Again we were all waiting for Mrs. Gates to 
speak. Never one to lounge, she was sitting up- 
right in the wicker chair. Quite casually, she 
faced the Stake President, thanked him, and said 
she preferred to remain with us. My heart was sud- 
denly light. 

That night Father got Mrs. Gates to talk about 
her writing. She was a woman of tremendous vital- 
ity. When she talked she imparted some of it to 
us. I think we would have stayed up all night 
without tiring. 

The final morning came. The visitors were wrap- 
ped in their gray veils and dusters. I held the 
bag with the foreign labels. No one wanted to say 


goodbye. 
Up drove the Stake President. Still we lingered. 
It was Mrs. Gates who spoke for all of us. "You 


will always be dear to us," she said, facing us. 

“I want each of you when you see me in the years to 
Come to speak to me and tell me you are an Ollerton 
from Parowan. I shall not forget." 

They got into the car and went bumping up the 
street in a cloud of dust. Silently we watched the 
dust disappear. The house behind us seemed quiet 
and empty. Soon, but not today, we would say, “Do 
you remember when. . . ? 

Neither did the visitors forget us. The thank- 
you letters came first. One day the mail brought 
@ package of books. For me, was John Stevens’ 
Courtship, autographed by the author. 

Mrs. McCune I never saw again, though my parents 
did several times. But Mrs. Gates I saw often. 

The first time was in a Salt Lake City restaurant. 

I was undecided about speaking. I had grown taller 
now and feared she might not remember me. Just 

then she looked up from her table and stood up, say- 
ing, "You are one of the Ollerton girls:" * 


Fay 0. Tarlock 
Excerpts from the 
Relief Society Magazine 
March 1948 
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Good Things of Great Joy 


Elder Sterling W. Sill gave me this direction 


» while I was struggling to become a good parent: 


If you want pleasure, you can tt right now, 
but you pay for it the rest of your life; if you 
want joy, you pay for it before you get it, but 
you have it the rest of your life. 

As a result of this direction I keep asking myself 
and others, when decisions are to be made, are you 
seeking for "pleasure" or "joy?" There is a strong 


' inclination in all of us to slide into easy pleas- 


ure. It is the "everybody's doing it" kind of 
temptation: everybody's going to ball games; 
everybody's looking at TV; everybody is going boat- 
ing weekends; everybody eats at hamburger stands 
You know the 
It isn't that any one of these things is 
bad, but, if we are not careful, we get trapped in 


.@ pattern of repetition of such "pleasures" and 


they can soon become no pleasure at all--just dull 
repetition. Talk with young people who are caught 
up in such a syndrome, and they will tell you that 
they are bored and anxious to move on to something 


) elSe--not sure what that something else is but are 


Sure that: "moving on" will cure it. Adults are 
not altogether immune from such monotony and bore- 
dom, either. Wwe are all too anxious to take things 
for our pleasures instead of building things for 
our joys. Instead of working from the bottom up 
we strive to take from the top down, and when we 
dip only into the frosting of life our route is 
literally "down." 

I prefer talking about building a life. than 
If music does not help build 
a life, it has little meaning or purpose. I remem- 
ber a wonderful father who used to arrive at our 
home at 6:30 A.M. each Saturday morning from his 
farm twenty miles away. He would leave four of his 
children at our door for music study and proceed to 
Idaho Falls in his old farm truck to get a load of 
beet pulp or manure. He would return to Sugar City 
as soon as possible and intently witness the instruc- 
tion given his children. As years passed the older 
children were replaced by younger ones until aTl 
seven were given their opportunity to study music. 
After years of patient-sacrifice, this good father 
Said to me one day, in a kind of sorrow: 

“You know, I don't think one of them will be a 
great musician.” 

I looked shocked and exclaimed, "Heaven forbid! 
I would not wish such a fate on my worst enemy! 

The professional world in music is a cruel world, 
and the only ones who should enter it at all must 
be those who absolutely: can't be kept out. Because 
of your high goals for your children, and your sac- 
rifice and discipline, all your family are fine 
musicians." 

"You have taught your children to use their 
hands to milk cows, thin beets, pitch hay, working 
from dawn until dark, but you have also helped 
train those same hands to arch delicate melodies, 
produce vibrant harmonies--building e noble archi- 
tecture within their souls. You have shaped these 
musical temples all together and have had joy in 
it. You have Spent your life storing good things 
in their hearts and minds. As your children find 
their place in life, you will have the joy of see- 
ing that plenty, which is stored so well, come 
forth to bless the church, the community, and 
their families." - : 

He has lived to witness the fulfillment of all 
this. His family are all married now and he has 
become grandfather and even great-grandfather. 

His grandaughter recently told me how “grandpa will 
often get up in the middle of the night in his 
long-handled underwear and go into the front room 
and play Ais organ. He figures it is his turn for 


music now. 


TREBLE OF G CLEF,—RIGHT HAND. 
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I have had fathers and mothers approach me with 
their children for music study, saying, "I really 
don't care if my children don‘t go very far in mu- 
sic. If they can just learn to play the church 
hymns, I will be satisfied." (They don’t know how 
difficult it is to play a church hymn.) The stand- 
ard--"I don't care if he doesn't go very far in 
music"--has been set by the parents, and I can't 
think of an instance where a child has ever gone 
beyond that standard set by his parents, no matter 
how many years of study he has had. I know much 
has been said about parents who have set goals 
which are too high for their children and the re- 
Sulting frustration which occurs. But much more 
could be said of parents who have set goals which 
are too low for their children. Volumes could be 
said of the frustration that comes from mediocrity, 
unfulfillment, and defeat. 

It is one thing to expect great things of your 
children and continually remind them of it, and 
another thing to help lay the course and work to- 
gether in harmony and faith to achieve those goals. 
Examine carefully what those goals really are: 
are they to become a great musician, athlete, doc- 
tor, engineer, etc., or are they to become a great 
human being in which are stored an abundance of 
the “good things"--things created by the labors of 


our heart, mind, and bedy--things that lift us 
above the mediocre, the crass, the common. These 
"good things" will help shape, color and ennoble 
any final course that may ultimately be chosen. 

Great art, whether it be music, painting, sculp- 
ture or literature, is an interpretation of life, 
and each masterpiece can become a symbol of 
creation--of order, beauty, harmony--that can come 
out of chaos, baseness and dissonance. If we can 
store up and identify with sufficient masterpieces 
(and the great masterpiece of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ would receive first priority), we can, out 
of the chaos of the world, create a masterpiece of 
our life and make ours a world of order, beauty 
and harmony. A noble human being can result. 

My husband and I were married right in the cri- 
sis of the depression in 1934, when $1.00 a day 
was a good wage. One Christmas, when our chil- 
dren were very young, we had only $8.00 to spend. 
We deliberated long how to spend that money, walk- 
ing through stores trying to decide. In a book- 
store we saw a book of great art. As we turned 
@ach page a beautiful color print of a masterpiece 
was revealed and on the page.opposite was a print- 
ed message about it. Our children loved to look 
at pictures, young though they were, and so it was 
decided. This book would be our Christmas. It 
was received joyfully, and each child, through the 
ensuing years, has had his opportunity to choose 
the masterpiece of the week. Many books’ since 
have found their way into our library, but that 
one book, with little finger smudges on each pic- 
ture, is most precious of all. 

I have a strong witness within me that there is 
a rare sensitivity to good things in each child. 
Let a child hear the greatest music, show him the 
finest art, read him the finest poetry and his 
eyes will light up with radiance and his body come 
alive with joy. You don't have to preach the good- 
ness of these works; they speak for themselves. 

It is our dark expressions and apathetic responses 
that rob him of his radiance and joy. 

A very concerned young man came up to me after 
class last week, saying, "I don't understand why 
so many Ricks students can't appreciate all these 
good things that are in such abundance here. It's 
terrible: Something has got to be done, and it's 
got to be done right now or it will be too late. 
Why haven't the parents done something?" 

I put my hand on Greg's shoulder and pled, “Pa- 
tience, Greg. We're doing our best. Don't offend 
them: But please keep showing the way! Encourage 
them, don't scold them! We need good cultural 
missionaries just as we need good spiritual mis- 
sionaries. They are affirmations of each other. 
Keep working and keep smiling:" 

He left, mumbling to himself, "But it has to 
be done right now before it is too late." 

Later on that week I had the pleasure of show- 
ing Greg several hundred programs with comments 
written on them from students who, for the first 
time, had attended a "good thing"--The Oratorio 
from the Book of iormon. Most comments started 
this way: "This is the first time in my life I - 
have ever heard anything like this, with orchestra 
and chorus. I didn't think I would like it, but I 
did. It was all right. I had chills and bumps all 
Over me. It‘was real spiritual." Greg felt some- 
what consoled. 

What can we do as parents to feed and keep 
alive that radiance and joy, which can come from 
these good things? May I set down a few guide- 
lines: 

1. Don't preach joy--live it! 

If doing "good things" can bring great joy, 
then sit down as a family and make a list of the 
good things the family can do both together and 
individually. Those good things should include 
physical activity, fun activity, cultural activity, 
and spiritual activity. Goals for these activities 
should be both short-range and long-range. The 
Family Home Evening offers a. great. opportunity for 
such a discussion. Look at the calendar. Is 
there a fine-musical concert coming soon into the 
community. The Messiah? Should we go to it to- 
gether? How can we make a preparation so that we 
can really enjoy it? What is an oratorio? Why is 
this one called Messiah? Who is*the composer? 

Who is performing? How do we dress and act when 
we go to such a concert? All these questions can 
lead to a rewarding search for answers that can 
come from books, telephone conversations, and in- 
terviews. Each member of the family can be assign- 
ed and directed to find an answer. 

If a young child can sit and be quietly control- 
led at church, he is old enough to go to concerts 
with his family. We started taking our children 
to most recitals and concerts when they were four, 
making sure they had a long nap prior to the event. 
As a result of these many experiences we have 
never had to lecture about the merits of great 
music over the mediocre and crass. The music 
speaks for itself. One shouldn't "drag" children 
to concerts, but if the preparation is meaningful 
and the enthusiasm sincere, they will beg to go. 
You don't have to be an expert in the arts to a- 
chieve this, you just radiate the joy of working 
together, from the ground up, to add masterpieces 
to your lives. The earlier you start the better 
will be the results. Our children, separated 5 
though we are, are still sharing masterpieces with 
us and our joy increases with the years. 

2. Don't demand perfection--achieve it! _ 

. We are all willing to make sacrifices in 
order that our children can take music lessons, 
dancing lessons, art lessons, but too often that 
sacrifice includes only the payment of money and 
the conveyance of children to their lessons, and 
then just managing to tolerate the sour notes and 
harsh sounds from Tommy practising in the front — 
room--a great sacrifice, for he is interfering with 


a favorite TV program. Tommy gets the message, and 
his attitude towards music soon becomes just as 
sour as his notes. 

I still have a picture of our son LaMar at five 
playing a special piano duet with his dad, a one- 
fingered pianist. His dad played the part of the 
big bad wolf. Each day was an exciting prepara- 
tion for that special audience at night, and moth- 
er was invited to help in that preparation. His 
dad was always filled with praise and joy over the 
results--and the final number was the duet. 

Through the years our Sundays brought grandparents, 
uncles, aunts and cousins together for dinner, and 
the high point after dinner was a special musical 
Program given by all the nieces and nephews. Who 
could fail with such love and encouragement. 


THE TREE OF TIME 






SIX KINDS OF 
MEASURE. 





As our children grew, their responsibilities on 
the farm grew, but their dad propositioned them 
with, "If you will get up and practise at 5:00 A.M. 
each morning, I will do the chores and milking, 
but I will expect you to do them at night." It 
sounds a little sneaky,-doesn't it? We awakened 
each morning to music from three places--LaRue on 
the piano in the front room, LaMar and Clyn with 
their violins in the kitchen and back utility room. 
If competition got too tough, we would often find 
LaMar practising in the bathroom, trying to escape 
some of the noise. 

What the children needed always received first 
consideration from their father, and everything 
else stopped if a trip had to be made to Idaho 
Falls or even to Salt Lake City for music study. 

I am sure you are doing the same for your children 
and finding joy in it. 

3. Don't argue the need--just do it! 

There are certain patterns that should be 
established early in a home. The Lord has told us 
that He "has given us a pattern in all things" and 
He never questioned what He must do. I would like 
to talk about some “of course we do it" patterns: 

Of course we eat three meals a day 

Of course we brush our teeth Ses! 

Of course we go to bed at a certain time 

Of course we go to church 

Of course we breathe 

Of course we study and read 
And Of course we study music 

WHO WOULD EVER THINK OTHERWISE: ‘ 

If a child sees a mother and a father daily 
engaged in such "of course" activities, it becomes 
a natural expectation in his life to do the same. 
How .can we live without air, water, food, music, 
art, ideas, and sleep. But it isn't altogether 
the “of course we do it" that counts, but the "of 
course it takes work, patience, and sacrifice to 
do it." A child soon learns that accomplishment 
isn't always easy nor is it always pleasant, but 
the good moments will compensate for the bad ones , 
and of course we do it. There is never a question 
about worth nor the ability to accomplish it--we 
can do it! Maybe what is meant by "doing it" 
needs to be clear. Does it mean becoming a great 
musician or becoming a great human being? Watch 
those goals: ‘ ; 

The world seems to be darkening with evil, but 
we must not let it envelope our children. The 
Lord has said many times, "I am the light which 
shineth in darkness, and the darkness comprehen- 
deth me not." No generation has as much opportu- 
nity for light as this generation--the light of 
the Gospel and the light of so many good things. 
He has told us “that every good gift cometh from 
Christ" (Moroni 10:18), and he has blessed us more 
generously than any other people to live on this ~ 
earth with those “good gifts." We can help push 
back the darkness by shunning the evil so attendant 
in many TV shows, movies, rock music, books, and 
magazines, for we can substitute the light which 
is contained in good books, good shows, good re- 
cordings, great art, and great music. Children _ 
have unlimited capacity for the charm and vitality 
of these good things; you need only to lead the 
way, remembering the Lord's counsel, "Except ye do 
it with real intent, it profiteth you nothing. 
(Moroni 7:6). So, right now, before it is too 
late, do it with all your hearts--embrace good 
things that you might have great joy: 

ay 255 Bzcerpts of a P.T.A. talk_ 
St oe eee} Ruth Barrus - 
Gass Sugar City, Idaho 
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A PROCRUSTEAN BED 


There is a story from Greek mythology about an 
innkeeper named Procrustes. He had only one bed 
in his inn and, when travelers stopped there, he 
forced them to sleep on it. If his guests were 
too short for the bed, Procrustes had a device on 
the bed which stretched them. If they were too 
long, he would use his sword to shorten them. 

Often we approach men and women in marriage 
like Procrustes approached travelers. We fit the 
people to our concept rather than adjusting our 
concept to fit the people, allowing for their 
individual talents and abilities. 

We often encounter the belief that it is a 
woman's inalienable role to do all the work in the 
home, while work outside the home is for men. By 
the work of the home, I mean all the chores assoc- 
jated with keeping a house clean, preparing food, 
tending children, changing diapers, bathing babies, 
and getting up at night when children are hungry, 
thirsty, or sick. These things are called "women's 
work"; men do other things. We are quick to say 
that the two categories are at least equal and, 
sometimes, that the role of the woman is more im- 
portant. But it is hard to avoid the impression 
that the work a woman is expected to do is not be- 
coming of a man, that it is beneath him. In the 
army I received a pamphlet for expectant fathers 
which informed me that it was my right as a father 
never to change a diaper. Some men, I understand, 
will agree to change a wet diaper, but the “other 
kind" are left for mother. What does that say 
about the role of woman? 

In the April 1975 issue of the Ensign, there 
is an article about a family, entitled "Mother 
Killed the Rattlesnakes." This family was based 
on a marriage where two people together made one, 
pooling their strengths and weaknesses in the pro- 
portions that. suited them best. They didn't bring 
to the marriage their preconceived ideas about 
what a woman should do and what a man should do. 
They did what they could do best. The man was an 
athlete, who had made money in school ironing shirts 
and continued to do similar things after marriage. 
The woman was accustomed to the country life and 
killed the snakes that terrified her husband. The 
author, Emma Lou Thayne, writes: "They never de- 
fined roles; instead, they discovered strengths 
and operated from them. _ And they never let social 
expectation or petty pride interfere with the com 
mon sense that allowed them that privilege." If 
there was a head of the house, he or she could not 
be identified. "The whole thing was head and 
heart and always in motion. The command lay where 
the expertise was--or where necessity placed it," 
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This conception of the way in which two people 
should become one makes sense to me. To burden 
a marriage with a superficial ‘sex role division 
developed from outside presumes a philosophy that 
says men and women are component parts which fit 
into a matrix supplied by society, regardless of 
the shape that the parts might have originally. Is 
this marital Procrustean bed the cause of many of 
our unhappy marriages and the source of many unhappy 
women? 

Let me be a bit more specific about the way I 
see some mothers treated. The female of our species 
is equipped to produce bodies for us and to nourish 
them. Does that necessarily mean these women 
should at the same time fix dinner when she has 
morning sickness and cannot stand the smell of food? 
Change soiled diapers when to do so causes her to 
lose the only meal she has been able to keep down 
for two days? To get up at night with sick or 
hungry children because the husband has to go to 
work in the morning? Why is it that only the _man 
is tired at the end of the day and can sit and 
read the paper when he comes home while the woman, — 
who has cleaned house all day and run errands to 
keep the house functioning, has to fix dinner and 
clean up afterwards? Don't women who work at home 
get as fatigued as their husbands who work away 
from home? 

As a father, I've often wondered why only 
women can take care of children. When my wife and 
I lived in Germany, the German sisters wanted to 
talk to my wife about our baby, even though I was 
the one who could speak German and had almost as 
much to do with our baby as my wife. To me, 
there seems to be nothing intrinsically different 
about men and women that makes men less able to 
tend children. The only thing that they need is 
experience. Women seem to handle children better 
because they are the ones who do it most of the 
time. Men have women convinced that no man has 
the patience or skill to tend children and teach 
them. Therefore, only women are asked to run 
nurseries, teach Junior Sunday School and Primary 
classes and teach family home evening lessons to 
small children. I believe that it is a fallacy to 
explain apparent differences in these abilities with 
the theory that women are born with the ability to 
relate to children. Men could too if they had the 
opportunity. I know one man who claims that he 
can handle kids better than his wife, but he doesn't 
tell her. I suspect that many men would like to 
preserve the impréssion that men are incapable 
of dealing with children. As a result, the struc- 
tural bias we have against women is preserved: 
































Woman: Inferior, Superior or Equal ? 


We may think that we are educated people, above 
the superstitions and cultural prejudices of the — 
past. However, sometimes the depth of our condi- 
tioning is revealed in unexpected ways. When our 
first child, a boy, was born, I was ecstatic. Our 
second child was a girl, and I felt I had every- 
thing. When I became pregnant a third time I 
thought, "It doesn't matter what sex this child is; 
The brief flicker 
of disappointment that I felt when I delivered an- 
other girl caught me by surprise and set me examin- 
ing my attitudes toward women. 

I imagine most women have felt a stab of inade- 
quacy as they realized that males are the more 
highly-valued sex in our society. Men wield the 
Power; financially they are the more richly reward- 
ed for their time and efforts. There are many who 
would say that the Mormon Church even treats women 
like second-class members, Others are quick to 
Point out that the official stance of the Church 
is one of "differential" equality--women are dif- 
ferent but equal. They say that women are more 
compassionate, nurturing and sensitive, and men 
are more competitive and assertive and are better 
leaders. 

This is satisfying if women are treated as part- 
ners and equals. However, there is a hidden dan- 
ger in this theory of differential equality. If 
this means that men are better at making executive 
decisions and women are better at scrubbing floors 
or cleaning the oven, then this is just a white- 
wash of the woman-as-inferior theory. 

I_ believe that men and women are basically 
equal. It is true that women and men are physio- 
logically different, and their stewardships are 
over separate spheres. However, I believe that 


these differences are fewer than may seem apparent 
at first glance. 

I heard this comment made in Sunday School dur- 
ing a discussion on woman's place: "Well, I'm 
glad that my place is in the home. I'd hate to 
have to make all those decisions that a man must 
make." Somehow this doesn't seem to be the atti- 
tude a prospective priestess and queen should have. 
Motherhood does not excuse us from developing all 
our talents. Leadership, spirituality, scholar- 
ship, athletics, musical abilities, domestic skills 
and mechanical abilities should be developed by 
each of us, male or female. 

If there is a difference, it is one of degree 
and not of basic nature. Women have more time and 
motivation to develop the talents inherent in the 
profession of parenthood: patience, compassion, 
sensitivity. They have less time and less motiva- 
tion to develop the talents inherent in worldly 
professions: managerial talents, for example, or 
specific professional skills. But that does not 
excuse a woman from reaching her fullest potential. 
Likewise, men cannot be absolved from their duties 
a Parents merely because they have less fime at 

jome. 

In conclusion, I would like to quote from Eliza 
R. Snow (The Flight and the West, Carol Lynn 
Pearson, p. 101): 

Let your first business be to perform your 
duties at home. + inasmuch as you are wise 
stewards . . . you will find that your capacity 
wiil increase, and you will be astonished at what 
you can accomplish. . . . God bless you, my sis- 
ters, and encourage you, that you may be fitted 
with light. 

Sandra Powell 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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They take care of the children during the week, 
because our society favors the man as the bread- 
winner, and then on Sunday, she is responsible 
for them again. 

This is the situation as I see it. 
are often their own worst enemies. 
admit that a man can do anything with children. 


And women 


Rarely will a woman talk to me about taking care of | 


children or even ackowledge that I can and do take 
care of my children. As a result, most women are 
unwilling to give their husbands a chance. Maybe 
they feel that he will be able to do a good job 
and take away from her feeling of importance. But 
I think that we all--male and female--owe our- 
selves the opportunity to share in the many acti- 
-vities that have traditionally been divided between 
men and women. We must recognize that a woman's 
role on this earth should not be defined as Chief 
Diaper Changer. Sharing is the key to a happy 
relationship and to mutual eternal growth. We 
should discard our Procrustean-bed concept of mar- 
riage: the man and woman should define the mar- 
riage, not the marriage define the woman and man. 


Eric Jay Olson 
Provo, Utah 


Some of Us Were Against Us 


There are some men who must be convinced and 
proven to--and some who need to be coaxed--into 
thinking that women are intelligent beings. Today 
I am embarrassed to admit that at one time I align- 
ed myself with these male thinkers, considering 
myself "just one of the boys." I thought that one 
sex had to be superior in all ways, and without 
any question it was the male sex. 

I'd spent a great deal of my young adult life 

seeking out the companionship of men only--respect- 
ing their views, discussing matters of state, econ- 
omy, athletics, etc., and purposely excluding my- 
self from female company. At social gatherings ,.<- 
T would sit at a table surrounded by men, not be- 
cause of my physical appearance, but because I 
would be disheartened by what I thought were the 
obvious topics of conversation going on in the 
women's group--bras and girdles, baby spitting up, 
or the price of pork chops in the supermarket. 
Did all women talk about recipes and why plastic 
wrap clings? While I now see that these general- 
izations about women were unfair, they were real 
to me at the time. 

One male friend of mine seemed to be on the 
opposite side of the fence. I could see that he 
actually "enjoyed" being with women, though not 
exclusively, and seemed to learn many things from 
them. An unmarried person also, he seemed to have 
broken away from the stereotypes associated with 
bachelorhood--those of male supremacy and egocen- 
tricity, of seeing women in a bread- and baby- 
making role and looking upon “poor helpless" older 
Single women with token pity. Rather he has de- 
veloped a reverence for women and has made the 
rich heritage of pioneer sisters, as well as his 
own male ancestors, live as examples in his own 
life. He seems to have mentally removed women 
from a phony "speak when you're spoken to” pedes- 
tal, and placed them in a position where he can 
walk with them and learn from them. 

This friend has, unknowingly, done more to re- 
~fine my feelings as a woman, to help me realize my 
great potential, and to respect and encourage me 
to be me than anyone else I have ever met. He has 
helped me to see the great reservoir of knowledge 
ve women have and to cherish my place as one of 
them, 

With this new awareness came new outlooks and 
feelings. I no longer was ashamed or felt apologet: 
ic for the skills that I was trying to learn while 
in the process of fixing up my house. My interest 
in carpentry and my attempt to re-wire my laundry 
room, or my eagerness to learn to change the oil 
in my car, soon became a source of pride. I real- 
ized that the attitude I had of leaving something 
unrepaired rather than supposedly “embarrassing" a 
man by claiming I knew how to fix something when 
he didn't was wrong. 

I began to view women in a different light. 
After being asked whether or not I really liked 
women, I began to analyze my feelings on that sub- 
ject. After some exploration I found out that I 
really did like women. My previous opinion of 
women had been based on apathy, not antipathy. 
~ It seems so different now. My whole outlook is 
changing. My own best friends have become dearer 
to me because of the new value I now perceive in 
them. My mother and grandmother have emerged as 
Pinnacles of wisdom and inspiration in my life, 
something that they had always been, independent 
of my knowing it. 

IT have come to see that the Women's Question, 
whether new or old, takes a little re-education 
for all of us. Some of us very well can be against 
us, and because of centuriés of tradition, we be- 
come our own worst enemies. It just isn't easy to 
change a lifetime of being raised a certain way. 
But, fortunately, I have discovered that it's 
better to be a late bloomer than never to bioom at 


all. ‘ 
(continued) 


They will rarely | 
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 Stashed under the mattress of our six-year-old's 
unk are three faded, cover-torn comic books. 
aren't hidden. The superheroes are merely 

ed in so as to be ever ready in times of crisis. 
After a tiff with the neighborhood children, 

his new bike got its first dent, whenever his 
ler scolds too often or his father expects too 
wich, he climbs up on his bunk, pulls out his tat- 
d friends, and longs to be so extraordinary 


b 


tl fe could make everything right. 1 know the 
ng. 

In fact the feeling is universal. At times we 

all think that nothing we do matters. Other days 


we wonder why we keep trying. "Nobody would miss 
te," an elderly friend said. Then there is the 
ung radical who planted a bomb and killed six 
people. "I wanted to get someone's attention," he 


aid, 

I felt that kind of frustration after walking 
the post office today. I walked because I'm 
concerned about pollution and energy. Besides, 
walking is good exercise and I need all I can get. 
Upon arriving, however, I was informed by a clerk 
that mail could be deposited only at the drive-up 
facility. I wanted to tell him that was stupid, 
but ‘he wasn't authorized to receive my complaint. 
So I lined up on foot behind a VW Squareback under 
the glare of a hurried Cadillac Seville driver and 
ropped my letter in the box. 

- Although I've got time to walk to the post of- 
when everyone else drives, I'm still just a 
hurried housewife. I'm much too busy to write a 
letter to the postmaster. Feeling impotent, we 
tenuate ourselves with all kinds of excuses. "If 
only I'd finished school," we speculate. “Modern 
life is too complex," we complain. 

Actually, feeling inconsequential is hardly a 
sensation. ‘Three thousand years’ago when the 
tt David looked up into the night sky, he asked, 
"What is man that thou art mindful of him?" The 
thing that's new is that today a computer in down- 
{ Denver has the audacity to answer that ques- 
tion for me. It has declared that I do not exist. 
Then, with impeccable logic, it decided not to cash 
my checks. 

That computer is wrong. Even with my ordinary 
bilities, if I drop the excuses, nothing can pre- 
ent me from giving my life impact. I need only 
focus in and pursue some purpose with calculated 


erve. 

Undoubtedly such a positive stance makes artful 
gripers uneasy and chagrins the self-styled real- 
ists who see life in terms of statistical probabil- 
ities. Not to mention that it dares defy the in- 
tellectuals who gave us existentialism. Actually 
they have good reason to believe as they do. Most 
‘of us live such diffuse, disorganized, chaotic 
‘lives that we struggle just to keep from drowning 
‘in our own backwash. My point is that it doesn't 
have to be that way. 

Step one to achieving more clout is to separate 
the things that matter from the things that don't 
$0 we can concentrate our limited time and energy 
for maximum effect. Eileen G. Kump illustrated 
this process with a story about a farm wife's new 
house; * 

In the beginning Amy wanted a basement. She im- 
agined it being a cool place where she could iron 
in the summer. Her father-in-law who came to build 
‘the house wouldn't hear of it. They had lived in 
dugouts when they first arrived in the valley. He 
thought that she should be thankful that she was 
fore fortunate. Then Amy had to give up her ample 
Closets. Grandpa thought they'd be a temptation 
‘icouraging her to acquire more clothing than nec- 
‘€ssary. Then came the question of whether the 

louse should face west or south. West was the main 
Toad. Grandpa said, “South.” Amy thought that was 
Ul ‘ 


(conti nued) 


For all of my previous misconceptions about 
omen I do apologize--to womankind, but mostly to 
fyself, I have lost time in building some ground- 
Work for the things I should be about; but the 
Senesis of exploration, at this point, is exciting 
€nough to be worth the delay. There is a new ex- 
Citement in the discovery of my potential and in 
the limitless possibilities I have for passing my 
Skills on to others, and becoming a "pioneer sis- 
r’ to many in the future. There is a desire to 
€xplore and appreciate my legacy as a woman, to 
‘Nuture my already existing friendships, and begin 
to develop more. I still enjoy the companionship 
Of men, but now I can see new horizons emerging. 
‘the spectrum has doubled for me, and my experience 
no include that which represents me most-- 
WOMEN, 
Z 
q Linda E. Flannery 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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ridiculous. With her kitchen facing north, every- 
one who came from town, all the family, all the 
neighbors, the Relief Society teachers, even the 
bishop would see the back door first and enter 
there. How could she live with such a daily annoy- 
ance? Yet the alternative was to whine and fuss, 
compromising her new husband in front of his father. 
She knew that often family rifts are caused by even 
less important things. She acquiesced. Then on 
that inevitable day when the President of the 
Church walked into her kitchen while she was making 
soap, she greeted him with a smile. 

Amy could have delighted in the menfolk's folly 
and constantly reminded them of it. Today she 
might be tempted to join the feminist movement. 
After all, it was her house and she ought to have 
had some say about it. Instead she concentrated 
herself on creating a home where guests were wel- 
come even in her kitchen. 

Any's accomplishment wasn't easy. She must have 
constantly fought down her ire at the vexation of 
having a-house that faced the wrong direction and 
knowing it could have been different. Nevertheless, 
we all work against obstacles. Life itself with 
its constant demands for food and sleep can seem 
debilitating when we have some loftier goal in mind. 
Such bothersome hindrances can be handled only when 
we keep things in perspective and seek to make our 
lives add up to a grand sum instead of constantly 
fretting over the minor setbacks. 

Heber J. Grant faced the effects of a paralyzing 
stroke-as one of life's little setbacks. He over- 
came it by persistently squeezing a sponge with his 
left hand until he could get a firm grip. 

Last week I based my whole Primary lesson on 
that story, thinking that I was clarifying the 
point that we should never give up. After class 
one child asked me what a stroke was and how he'd 
know if he had one. 

What a dumb mistake: Obviously not all ten-year- 
olds understand a stroke. After my first self chas- 
tenings, however, I realized that at least I had 
learned the value of persistence. I've got nine- 
teen lessons yet to give those kids. 

Once you've found out what is important enough 
to matter, hanging in there is the real key to giv- 
ing one's life impact. For example, if you read 
fifteen minutes a day, you can complete the scrip- 
tures two hundred times in a lifetime. The trick 
is that you have to read fifteen minutes every day. 
Likewise if you eat two hundred fewer calories a 
day, you will lose twenty pounds in a year. The 
same trick applies. Knowing the scriptures and 
losing twenty pounds would change my life. So why 
haven't I started? 

There are at least two hundred and sixty-seven 
reasons why most of us never get our energies di- 
rected. Maybe we're not in the mood. Allowing our 
internal chemistry to buffet us makes as much sense 
as allowing some computer to declare us a non-entity. 
Emotions can be mastered. So maybe we're too old. 
Life is full of adjustments, and age is only one. 
Maybe we're waiting for someone else to do something 
first. If the government would only . . . If the 
Church would only . . . If our spouse would only 
. .. Maybe... Maybe... Maybe 

We've come full circle back to those excuses 
again. Perhaps we're still not sure that how we 
live can make a difference. 

Beet tops are my son's favorite food. I remember 
a time, however, when he didn't want to try them. 
They looked green and stringy on his plate. He was 
too full. His tummy didn't feel good. He was too 
tired. We compromised. 
I stopped nagging. Only after three bites, he 


thought they were so good, he finished them all. 


He ate three spoonsful and _ 


So let's compromise with ourselves. We'll all 
give up a bad habit for ten days and see if we feel 
better. We'll be cheerful for two weeks and see if 
our family appreciates us. We'll stop worrying, 
start making decisions, and see if we don't have 
more peace of mind. We'll take one fond dream, do 
everything we can next month to get closer to it, 
and see if we don't have more faith in our ability 
to realize it. 

There is one danger in this approach. Whenever 
I see someone else make prize winning preserves, 
play a concert, or write a thesis, I feel a pang 
of regret that I have not accomplished a similar 
feat. So I buy a new cookbook, practice a few 
hours on the piano and sign up for a night class. 
Don't get caught in a “start-and-start-again" syn- 
drome. Starting is one thing. Finishing is every- 
thing. What's more, nobody can do it all, at least, 
not all at once. Even Superman specializes in fly- 
ing and X-ray vision. He leaves it to Aquaman to 
swim and communicate telepathically. They both let 
Plasticman stretch and change shape. 

My six-year-old spent a lot of time with Super- 
man, Aquaman and Plasticman last summer. He was 
taking swimming lessons and he was not doing well, 
even with special help. He wanted to be like his 
superhero friends and his réal friends who were al- 
ready swimming, but his stumbling block was the 
face down float. 

I think the comics are OK, but I was worried 
that he might be withdrawing from the situation 
rather than facing it. However, sometime during 
the hours while he fantasied about his problem, he 
made an important deduction. He could not be like 
Aquaman if he could not swim. He could not swim 
if he could not float. He could not float if he 
could not put his face in the water. = 

"The water stings my eyes," he said one day, so 
if you'd get me some goggles. for my birthday. . . 

The goggles were like Dumbo's feather, happily 
discarded once he gained his confidence. More im- 
portant is the feeling he gained that he can solve 
his own problems. As he grows older, I'm sure 
he'll also discard the comics under his bed. I ‘ 
hope by then he will have absorbed the idea that he 
can be a hero. He can direct his life so as to be 
the champion of right in the never-ending quest for 
peace and justice, or whatever he decides is impor- 
tant and worth consistently pursuing. 

If I can get started, I can do the same. 


Jerrie W. Hurd 
Boulder, Colorado 


*Eileen G. Kump, "Sayso or Sense," BYU Studies, 
Brigham Young University Press, Provo, Utah, Vol. 
14 'No. 2, p. 263. 5! 


























BRAVE NEW WORLD: In Quest of a Non-Stereotyped Dick and Jane 


In 1940 Elizabeth Rider Montgomery wrote We 
Look and See, the first of the Dick and Jane chil- 
dren's readers. Recently, after more than three 
and a half decades, Miss Montgomery acknowledged 
in an Associated Press release that perhaps “by to- 
day's standards the books are sexist.” If she 
were writing them now, she says, she would have 
“father washing dishes, or mother mowing the lawn. 

. . better yet, both mother and father doing things 
together, like fixing the car” (AP, 30 December 
1976). Such alterations in most readers, not just 
Miss Montgomery's, would be helpful in establishing 
more realistic parental models for children. But 
such changes alone are not far-reaching enough to 
Produce teenagers and adults with healthy self-images. 
Youngsters also need non-stereotyped peer models. 

In other words, schoolchildren of both sexes de- - 
serve more than a steady diet of totally "masculine" 
(i.e. "strong") Dicks and totally "feminine" (i.e. 
“weak") Janes. 

This last point is highly polemical. Witness 
these claims from an article published by a univer- 
sity newspaper in the west: “Women liberationists 
are out to get Dick and Jane" because they aspire 
to destroy necessary and traditional stereotyped 
sex roles in children's readers; "constant exposure 
to the new feminist literature would inevitably 
Cause many young girls to abandon motherhood and 
homemaking for careers;" and such exposure "would 
distort children's perception of the traditional 
Judeo-Christian roles of man and woman." The re- 
sult? "Feminist literature would greatly facili- 
tate children's acceptance of homosexuality by 
dulling awareness of the distinctiveness of the 
two sexes and their social roles." "More birth 
Prevention, abortions, day-care centers, and homo- 
sexuality” would be the deleterious effects of too 
many reforms in children's readers. 

IT feel that this issue requires careful reevalu- 
ation. In that nebulous area between the plainly 
unfortunate stereotypes that now exist and the irra- 
tional fear of what changes in children's readers 
might bring, there must lie a compromise that would 
be helpful to our children. I am not a woman, but 
this supposedly “women's lib" topic is a man's as 
well as a woman's. All adults share the responsi- 
bility of seeing that children receive the best 
elementary education possible. What pre-adolescents 


learn during their elementary education will greatly 
determine the breadth of their mentality as adults. 

Today's children continually read about simple- 
minded Janes who stand dumbly idle while their big 
brothers make new inventions, who sob for help un- 
til boys come to solve all their problems, or who 
serve as tiresome backdrops in stories about adven- 
turesome male playmates. In one typical text a 
passage entitled “The Rescue" reads as follows: 
"Sam and Sue went to the beach. Sam went for a 
swim. Sue could not swim. She wades in the surf. 
She wades out too far. Sam saved her." Appropri- 
ate illustrations of Sue yearning to go into the 
water and then foolishly doing so accompany the 
text. (See Elementary School English, Addison- 
Wesley, 1968.) Why must Syg sit on the beach, while 
Sam enjoys the water? Why must she be so foolish 
as to wade out too far? Why must an age six male 
hero dramatically save her life? 

Unfortunately, very seldom do the girls in to- 
day's primers figure out their own solutions to 
Problems or use their talents and faculties to work 
on imaginative creations. Instead, the Task Force 
of the Women's Educational Equity Act's Hearings 
cites the sad truth: "Girls are often seen belit- 
tling themselves and other girls. Boys often ap- 
pear to ‘prove their masculinity’ by directing at- 
tacks against girls. . . . boy protagonists vir- 
tually monopolize traits like intelligence, creativ- 
pwabeaverya perseverance, initiative, and indus- 

ry. 

Any person, boy or girl, black or white, Mormon 
or Gentile, who sees himself as little more than 
an incompetent and docile wall-flower observer is 
seeing himself as less than a person. How much 
self-confidence can he or she have? How much can 
be expected of a girl who is repeatedly told that 
she must not appear too bright or capable if she 
is to be accepted by our society? That she prob- 
ably does not have the innate ability to train for 
a demanding career? Will such a gi ry be well on 
her way to becoming a goddess in the hereafter? 
Will she really be able to magnify her calling as 
a wife and mother? 

Disappointingly, and too often girls see mar- 
riage and motherhood as their only goal and destiny. 
But Brigham Young University President Dallin Oaks 
has affirmed that “our young women's primary orien- 


Is There a Trekkie in the House ? 


There are no closet trekkies. They are all de- 
voted, vocal, proselytizing, card-carrying maniacs. 

Mine is fifteen years old and has been afflict- 
ed for three years. She talks, breathes and 
sleeps Star Trek--literally. At night she goes to 
bed in Star Trek jammies emblazoned with an image 
of Captain Kirk. 

Each week we have to buy two 7V Guides. One 
for normal people, and one for her to pore over. 
She marks each reference to any appearance by Wil- 
liam Shatner, Leonard Nimoy, DeForest Kelley, et 
al. When she gets done, the magazine looks like a 
seminary Bible, and big chunks of TV time are Sa- 
Cred to the memory of the Enterprise. 

When William Shatner appears on.a game show dur- 
ing school hours, I am assigned to watch it for 
her, Upon her return home I am vigorously quizzed: 

Did he get more applause than anyone else? (Of 
course. ) 

Did he say anything cute? (Always.) 

Did he beat the other Players? (Would Captain 
Kirk lose?) 

She has tried in vain to persuade her father to 
Sport bumper stickers proclaiming, "Jaws is a 
Klingon Minnow" and “Don't Tailgate--This Is a 
Klingon War Cruiser" and even "Take a Human to 
Lunch." 

The warning "rerun" means nothing to a confim- 
ed trekkie. Since the show was cancelled years 
ago, every episode is a rerun of a rerun of a-- 
well, you get the idea. 

She has seen each story so many times she knows 


every line of dialogue and heatedly points out 
every word cut. She can instantly recognize the 
title and plot of each show by the teaser. 

One entire shelf of her bookcase is crammed with 
her collection of thirty-one (honest) books dealing 
with the world--or universe--of Star Trek. 

But I think it's the blueprints of the United 
Star Ship Enterprise, covering a sixteen foot wall 
in her room, that makes me so nervous whenever I 
hear unexplained hammering downstairs. 

She has a notebook and a drawer for trekkie mem- 
orabilia and an additional shelf in her closet for 
the overflow. = 

She lives in hope that some day a Star Trek con- 
vention, attended by thousands, will be held ina 
city close enough for her to attend. A trekkie's 
paradise, these conventions would feature around- 
the-clock viewing of the series’ three years of , 
Shows, guest appearances and lectures by Enterprise 
Personnel, and, most desirable of all, special out 
takes and blooper films. 

She plans to enter the field of space research, 
but deep down in her heart I know she would rather 
attend the Space Academy and replace Mr. Spock as 
Science officer on the bridge of the Enterprise. 

Some people think such devotion to a television 
show is ridiculous. Not me. I can't afford to 


throw stones; I live in a glass house in Middle 
Earth. 


Judith Kramer 
Decatur, Illinois 


tation toward motherhood is not inconsistent with 
their diligent pursuit of an education, even their 
efforts in courses of study that are vocationally 
related." He further states that " a young woman's 
education should prepare her . . . for the entire 
Period of her life." (From "Statement on the Edu- 
Cation of Women," 12 February 1974) The training 
girls presently receive from elementary school 
readers, however, hardly encourages -any such “dili- 
gent pursuit of education” or excellence. 

Certainly no Latter-day Saint favors a "feminist 
press" that advocates "abortions and homosexuality,” 


' but the elimination of short-sighted reading texts 


in the elementary schools would hardly lead us-un- 
avoidably into these problems. Furthermore, revis- 
ed reading texts could be quite advantageous to 
boys as well as girls. Dr. Karen Lynn, a member 
of the B.Y.U. Department of English, has pointed 
out that “many Christ-like qualities such as com- 
Passion and patience are shown, in the texts, to 
exist only among the girls. A prophet has remind- 
ed us repeatedly that "no other success can compen- 
sate for failure in the home," yet the boys in the 
texts are concerned about success in games, in 
school, in earning and saving money--every kind of 
success except success that is directly related to 
the sets (From a personal interview with Dr. 
Lynn. 


For an LDS woman the highest priority should be 
her home and family.. What is it for the LDS man? 
Business, Education? Church positions? It was 
home and family, the last I heard. A revamping of 
our school primers might just be the catalyst to 
enable youth, during their highly impressionable 
and formative period, to catch the vision of what 
their complex roles in society should be. Truly it 
will be a "brave new world" when we allow our chil- 
dren to grow up without the shackles of stereotypes 
to hinder their respect for all persons, both male 
and female. Latter-day Saints especially, with 
their great emphasis on the family and Christ, 
should examine their children's reading texts for 
harmful stereotypes that do not engender Christ-like 
attitudes, such as respect for the dignity of all 
persons. 


Madison U. Sowell 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Moment in Home with Boys 


Our son developed an avid interest in body 
building. He acquired a formidable assortment of 
bars and bells to work out in his bedroom. But 
sometimes he did his weightlifting before the TV 
in the family room. When I complained about the 
cumbersome pieces of equipment lying about, he 
rippled his impressive muscles and cheerfully re- 
marked, “For a long time you wouldn't pick up 
after me Mother, and now you can't pick up after 
me." His younger brother pointed a finger straight 
at our budding Atlas and quipped, "Oh, yeah! She's 
already raised one dumbbell!" 


Val Camenish Wilcox 
Provo, Utah 
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This fall, without planning it precisely that 
Way, my seven-year-old son Cannon and I found our- 
‘selves on an all-night airplane flight to Rome 
with twelve days ahead of us of sightseeing in 
italy and Denmark. We were not on a guided tour. 
We were free-lance travelers with the pleasures of 
‘choosing our own activities day by day and the du- 
ties of handling suitcases, finding taxis or buses, 
changing money and paying bills in countries we 
had never before visited and with people who spoke 
‘Italian and Danish (and, fortunately, often Eng- 
lish). Moreover, we had the challenge of filling 
our days with experiences appealing to the inter- 
lests of both a woman and a small boy. The result? 
‘Thanks to making compromises, we had adventures 
that were satisfying to us both, not just as moth- 
ler and son, but as friends. 

Our first day, pressed by impending closing 
jours, Cannon and I whirled through the Vatican 


istine Chapel where the Michelangelo paintings of 
he Creation and Final Judgment adorn the ceiling. 
On our way, I described to him Michelangelo's long 
fyears of lying on his back each day to paint these 
powerful scenes. Cannon looked at every ceiling, 
but when we reached the Sistine Chapel, the soft 
olors rather distantly above us disappointed him. 
e much preferred the closer, ornate, recessed and 
gilded ceilings of the halls along the way. I was 
Sorry he was not impressed, but a child's tastes 
do not always follow the guidebook. 
' I soon learned that while our interests were 
Not identical, when we alternated making choices, 
both enjoyed our days. For me we marched from 
museum to museum and from church to church, observ- 
ng medieval and Renaissance art. For him we vis- 
ted the animals in the Rome zoo and attended the 

( For me, we sought out the Thor- 
valdson sculptures, including the Christus of Vis- 
jtor's Center fame, in Copenhagen. For him we com- 
mented on every ship's model from kayak to steamer 
in the Danish marine museum and on all the armor 
at the Royal Arsenal. We both enjoyed castles and 

des through the countryside. 

























The Lord is sneaking as many spirits as possi- 
ble--frequently two at a time--into Latter-day 
Saint homes at the last minute. At least that's 
the unscientific observation of a mother of twins 
10 has counted twin noses in three parts of the 
country within a two-year period. Towit: Our 
Current ward has 400 members and seven sets of 
twins; theoretically, only one out of 96 births is 
multiple. As a five-year veteran of twins, I hum- 
_ bly offer some suggestions to the growing number 
of you who have recently found your arms double- 
full or those frantically buying or begging 
another crib and high chair because your suspicions 

“have just been verified. 
I'l] start out by proclaiming I'm no super mom 
and admitting that it took me three years to real- 
ze that twins were a blessing rather than a bur- 
den. Ignore those ladies who tell you, “Twins are 
0 sweat." Your first twin year will be spent 
“running from bottom to bottom and bottle to bottle 
with a dash to the wash basin somewhere in between. 
But by the time your twins are three, advantages 
of having two at a time should be obvious, and 
you'll retract your mean mumblings about multiple 
births. 
Tip number one is this: Polish up your self 
image. You are special. Mothers of singletons 
“will revere you, and they'll turn to you for ma- 
ternal wisdom, More than likely, you'll eventually 
be your ward's mother education teacher. Your hus- 
_ band--who usual ly mutters "Sacajawea had hers be- 
hind a bush" when childbirth is mentioned+-will 
actually be impressed. You're no ordinary lady 
and don't forget it. Keep in mind the motto of 
the National Mother of Twins Club--"Where God 
chooses the members"--and incidentally, if there's 
_aMother of Twins Club in your town, join it: 

Tip number two is sleep, sleep, sleep. Sleep 
as much as you can before you leave the hospital; 
your stomach muscles aren't the only thing you'll 
miss afterwards. If you've already got your two 
bundles at home and a middle that looks like silly 
putty, you'll still need extra sleep. Don't be a 
martyr; accept offers of help that will trickle in, 
and if you don't want to spend your time napping 






































































































































































Happily we became interested in each other's 


hobbies. Cannon is a meticulous observer who plan- 
ned our routes through the museums so we passed 

by every object. The closer one studies a thing, 
the more interesting it becomes. 

In the Roman Forum and at Florence's Pitti Pal- 
ace and Uffizi Gallery we rented cassette recorders 
which play a taped commentary on history and art. 
Hooked together by two earphones, each attached to 
the recorder, we followed maps from room to room. 
At the Forum, every pillar and courtyard had a 
significance we might otherwise have easily missed. 
In the Uffizi, I tried to supplement the recording 
with explanations of the mythology depicted on the 
exotic Renaissance ceilings and of the Christian 
stories behind the numerous paintings of holy fami- 
lies, descents from the cross, and Saint Sebastians 
pierced by arrows--allusions usually skipped in 
Mormon Sunday School classes. Whether Cannon re- 
members these particular paintings later, I won't 
hazard, but he has been exposed and has found him- 
self curious. 

For entertainment, besides the circus and the 
zoo, we bought second-balcony tickets to the opera 
and the ballet. I had to contend with whispered 
questions, "Why are those men wearing dresses while 
they sing?" and "Who is that girl they stuffed in 
a bag?" All were valid. I quickly learned how 
much culture my memory omits. Now I feel commit- 
ted to review and explain to him the plot of 
Rigoletto, the fate of Savonarola, the Florentine 
monk-dictator, in his trial by fire, and especially 
the stories of Greek heroes and Roman myths. 

Sometimes, of course, as we toured, small feet 
dragged and we missed buses or had to turn back to 
the hotel for a jacket that wasn't needed twenty 
ininutes before. Feeding the pigeons in front of 
was more important to him than going into the ca- 
thedrals. And we had to find places to climb. So 





while someone else is watching your twins, browse 
a bookstore, ride your bike, pluck your eyebrows-- 
anything for yourself. Hiring a babysitter one 
afternoon a week is a pretty good idea if your 
pocketbook can take it; it will do wonders for the 
morale. : 

Practically speaking, a stack of six to eight 
dozen diapers looks like a veritable mountain, but 
you'll need that many. Eight undershirts will suf- 
fice. Linen-wise, you'll need about six fitted 
crib sheets, four crib blankets and eight receiv- 
ing blankets. About twelve pairs of plastic pants 
and as many terrycloth pajama outfits as you can 
afford will get you from one wash day to the next. 

Breast feeding twins is possible but tricky; 
contact La Leche or your Mother of Twins Club for 
advice and encouragement from mothers who have 
done it. If you're going the bottle route, you 
might want to label A and B on the bottle caps 
with finger polish. One mother of twins labeled 
her bottles Y and Z because “our twins are defi- 
nitely the end of the line for us." It’s not a 
bad idea to keep notes on who was fed when until 
schedules are established. Tape a paper clock 
showing the last feeding onto the crib; anyone 
will be able to tell at a glance if there’s a rea- 
son for the midnight ruckus. Try with all your 
might to accustom your babies to eating and sleep- 
ing at the same time. Unless your mother lives 
next door, you cannot hold your babies during ev- 
ery bottle feeding. Prop bottles and then cuddle 
during non-feeding times. Dad will probably help 
out with the bottles when he's home. An elder 
sibling can be useful in assisting with feedings. 
But if no one is around, lay your babies at each 
end of a couch, sit between them and hold a bottle 
in each hand. 

Your housework routine must be modified tempor- 
arily; cut corners and just hit the high spots. 
Hopefully your husband won't threaten to have your 
kitchen condemned as a health hazard if the silver- 
ware drawer gets a bit crumby and your counters 
stay a trifle grimy. You'll always have dust to 
flip around, but you won't always have twins to 
cuddle. 


he ran_up the ramp in the Round Tower in Copenhag- 
en, we plodded up the four hundred and sixteen 
steps of Giotto's Campanile and the four hundred 
and sixty-three steps to the dome of the Duomo in’ 
Florence. We saw the battlements of Florence's 
Palazzo Vecchio and the dungeons of Hamlet's cas- 
tle at Helsinore. 


With balance and compromise there need be no 
whiny child, no dragged-out parent. And there are 
certain advantages of a child companion over an 
adult. For one, he doesn't read the maps and 
train schedules so he has to follow motherly lead- 
ership. For another, he eats less and will settle 
for banana-and-milk breakfasts in the hotel room 
and for grilled weiners or pizzas from corner 
stands. Every day or so we sat down to a full 
meal with vegetables and meat. 

Likewise, a child is spunky about transportation. 
We used public buses and subways as often as possi- 
ble in place of taxis and tours. Cannon likes to 
sit on the front seat by the window so he squim- 
ed to the front of the lines and saved places for 
me, who followed with the carry-on bags. We walk- 
ed a lot, but we interspersed covering-ground with 
doing. That is where a flight of steps adds zest 
to a child's pace. 

Our last full day in Copenhagen, the two of us 
were edging up the slippery brass staircase spi- 
raling outside the tower of Our Savior's Church a 
hundred feet above the ground. Wind beat up my 
skirts, October rain pelted down our necks. Be- 
neath us the rooftops and canals of Copenhagen 
spread dizzily. Cannon's sandaled feet went out 
from under him. I grabbed his collar and the rail- 
ing. We crept back down the stairs, cold and wet, 
with him crying. I asked myself, “Why am I here, 
taking my life in my hands?" Because for five 
days he had watched that tower on the skyline and 
had asked to climb it. Traveling with a companion 
demands the art of making concessions. Each must 
sometimes do what the other enjoys and a seven- 
year-old needs towers to climb. 

We called our twelve days in Italy and Denmark 
“education by experience." He may not remember 
every monument or much history, but his appetite 
is whetted. When he sees a photograph of the 
Roman Forum, he can say, "I was there.“ And I can 
sincerely say, I am glad we were there together. 


Cherry Silver 
Moses Lake, Washington 


Resolve to keep a journal, even though necessar- 
ily sketchy, to record your thoughts and their ac- 
tions during twin times. It will be priceless. 

You won't be making lots of social calls for a 
while. One new mother of twins made it a point to 
invite a friend over for lunch once a week for the 
sheer sake of seeing a new face regularly. Baby- 
sitting pools or twin exchanges are great for kids 
and moms alike. Invest in a long cord for your 
telephone so you can clean out a drawer or disin- 
fect a bathroom while chatting with a friend. One 
mother of twins leaves her laundry by the phone to 
fold while visiting. Every moment is precious, 
but you need news of the outside world too. 

The reception other sons and daughters give 
your twins depends a lot on their ages, so speci- 
fics can't be detailed here. A toddler will prob- 
ably feel more threatened by the arrival of two 
fresh babies than a four- or fiveryear-old will; 
both will need extram assurance of their place in 
your heart and. praise, praise, praise for their help. 
A task as simple as fetching diapers and bottles 
can be assigned to your toddler. Then let him 
know how much you love him and need his help. — 
Build sibling egos by making them proud of their 
twins; let them know that only special families 
are blessed with two babies at once. Reassure 
singletons of your love by arranging for special 
times to spend alone with them--even if it's only 
a bedtime story and chat each night or trips with 
them alone to the grocery store. ‘ 

If your cerebrum has room for one last hint, 
here it is: You are a wife first, a mother second. 
Theoretically you'll live with your husband lots 
of years after your twins have left home, so don't 
let him get trampled in the twin stampede. And if 
you occasionally find yourself wallowing in the 
depths of gloom, despair and agony, think back on 
the news article you read last year about the won- 
der woman in Richmond, Va., who took home her 
fourth set of twins--to 11 waiting brothers and 
sisters. 


Shery1 S. White 
Sherwood, Oregon 
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Yvonne Young:A Seminar on Life 


"In Wisconsin, we lived in an old mansion. Al- 
though we sub-let rooms, we had a lot of space. ; 
We had no sooner moved in than Yvonne sort of said, 
‘Let's have a party at your house.' I agreed and 
then she said, ‘Let's invite 100 people.'" That's 
how Yvonne is remembered by one friend from grad- 
uate school days. 

Personally, I was awed by Yvonne Young before I 
ever met her. I was a timid ninth grader going 
through a high school yearbook when I saw that cute 
girl with the curly black hair (Yvonne invented 
the Afro) on what seemed like every page. When we 
met and became friends at the University of Utah, 

I was surprised and delighted and more impressed 
than ever, 

While finishing her student teaching at the uni- 
versity, Yvonne married Joe Merrill, now a profes- 
sor of economics at the University of Alaska, and 
followed him from Madison, Wisconsin, to Logan, 
Utah, to Anchorage, Alaska. Along the way the 
Merrill family grew to include three daughters. 

It is upon her family that Yvonne lavished the 
very best of her energy and creativity. Her 
friends are also frequently pulled, sometimes re- 
luctantly at first, into Yvonne's projects. One 
summer she masterminded and involved six other 
Logan families in weekly Saturday sessions which 
they called "Explore." One spring Saturday they 
gathered with their children in a backyard to Ex- 
plore Birds." There were collections of bird nests 
and stuffed birds, bird feeders to build, clay for 
modelling birds and paint and easels to paint them, 
demonstrations of bird calls, talks on bird beaks, 
feet and feathers, and on bird poetry. Other Sat- 
urdays that summer they explored Africa, drama, 
candlemaking, junkyard art, and architecture in 
Logan. 

When Yvonne was persuaded to take on Logan's 
struggling Alliance for the Visual Arts, things fin- 
ally began to happen in that program. for openers , 
they staged a painting activity for primary school- 
children called "I See Me." Local merchants donat- 
ed all sorts of shiny objects--pots, pans, toast- 
ers, motorcycles, and mufflers--and nearly all the 
schoolchildren in Cache Valley Participated, paint- 
ing portraits of their reflected selves. This ac- 
tivity was so successful that ‘the school board 
agreed to give them the use of the abandoned Whit- 
tier School as a permanent home, and AVA was 
launched. More dreams and more work resulted in 
an annual Christmastime "Holly Fair" and a “Pioneer 
Fair." Music and dance were incorporated into 
their programs and AVA became the Alliance for the 
Varied Arts, with support from Logan City and the 
National Endowment for the Arts. A co-worker re- 
Calls those hectic days: "Our lives became one. 
Much of the time we-were exhausted from the execu- 
tion of our dreams, yet never did Yvonne's house- 







Carving Her Niches 


Unique. - 

A good word to describe Marian Peterson Thomas , 
but what woman isn't unique--literally one of a 
kind? Each person's story offers options and in- 
sights for sisters struggling to identify for them- 
selves their own niche in the scheme of things. 
Exponent II offers this space to introduce other 
readers to women whose "niches" are interesting. 

Logan-born Marian Thomas’ niches certainly are 
varied as well as interesting. Student pilot, 
participant on "Welcome Traveler," diaper-changer, 
roofer, dance instructor, and Red. Cross worker 
have all been temporary titles. Her life course 
began in the college president's home at Utah 
State University, as the first child born to 
Phoebe Nebeker and E. G. Peterson. Marian was 
very conscious of the responsibility of being the 
President's daughter, especially the oldest one. 

Marian set out to carve her own niches. Six 
Summers of dance study earned her an invitation 
to teach ballroom and folk dancing with her in- 
structor, Mary Wood Hinman, for a summer in Hawaii 
--a professional opportunity at fourteen. 

Interest in dance waned as Marian entered Utah 
State University, but a bachelor's degree in so- 
ciology, with English and music minors, left her 
uncertain as to her future. “I wanted to be mar- 
ried but didn't know to whom, Contingency plan 
A, to study piano, was thwarted by a sliced ten- 
don. Because the finger needed three months to 
heal, she devised plan B and went to New York City 
just for the experience of it. 

She became Marian the librarian for the chil- 
dren's division of the New York City Public Libra- 
ry at Hunt's Point. Each week one hour of WQXR 
radio time was devoted to her telling children's 
Stories. She loved the job, she loved the city. 

After three years in New York, she joined the 
dean of women's staff at the University of Washing- 
ton in Seattle. Since that was not as satisfying 
as she had hoped, plans to earn a degree in social 
work began to formulate. Those were pos tponéd, 
however, to join the Red Cross during World War II. - 
Stationed at the Qaknoll Naval Hospital in Oak- 
land, California, Marian felt gratified that 
skills of empathy and compassion were being valued 
Professionally. 

With the responsibility to show guest perform- 
ers around the hospital wards, she also had the 
opportunity for a different kind of "social work," 
So charmed by her was the Italian baritone Ezio 
Pinza that he invited her to come to an upcoming 
Performance in Los Angeles. When she arrived from 





work fall apart or her children’s schedules vary. 
She always arose at 5 A.M., did her housework, 
washing, etc. and by, 9 A.M. was on to community 
work. No matter how involved she became, the chil- 
ren's 8:00 bedtime hour was sacrosanct, reserved 
for storytime and prayers." 

Another friend lists her cherished memories: 
"The Chinese Cooking Happening at Yvonne's home, 
complete with traditional springtime Chinese egg 
rolls; the cleaning session. together, upgraded and 
made less dreary by talk of Virginia Woolf; the 
R.S. socials and bazaars, the super roadshows, all 
whipped into out-of-the-ordinary perfection; the 
cross-country ski trip with the wrong, back-sliding 
kind of wax, but the right kind of talk; the bike 
picnic when she pulled out, not sandwiches, but 
Arab pocket bread laid out for us on a hand-woven 
mat; the Cache Valley guide book wherein she opened 
my eyes to more in my native valley than I could 
discover by myself in thirty years of blindly liv- 
jing here." 

It didn't take long after moving to Alaska for 
Yvonne to become involved again with the schools, 
working part-time last year as an “Art Specialist 
for the Anchorage School District. Her ultimate 
goal is to establish a Children's Center of the 
Far North which will offer a variety of enrichment 
opportunities for schoolchildren. The value of 
her ideas was proved again in an “exhibit” she pre- 
pared last year at the Anchorage Art Museum which 
explored the subject of texture in art. Four 
trunks with touch-me, texture-teaching objects and 
games took the exhibit into the classrooms. Never 
at a loss for ideas, Yvonne is already planning 
similar exhibits on color, line and design, shape 
and mass. 

A visit to Joe and Yvonne's home, according to 
one friend, "makes me cluck with pleasure." Their 
new home in suburban Anchorage, three miles from 
the nearest neighbors, has taken them two years to 
build, but Yvonne and Joe have literally "done-it- 
themselves," personally sawing every board and 
Pounding every nail. They've stained and polished 
the natural woodwork throughout; Yvonne has sten- 
cilled the hardwood floors with original motifs 


and Joe has designed and made much of the furniture. 


How does she do it? Clearly by working ata 
Pace that would make an ordinary woman faint. Even 
one of her own girls admitted that she sometimes 
"gets tired from having a super-mother all the 
time." A colleague in the Anchorage Art Museum 
identified another trademark: "Every time Yvonne 
comes into my office to discuss a project she is 
so enthusiastic that she trips over a chair, drops 
her papers and books, or knocks something off my 
desk." 

According to Yvonne, however, her secret is 
balance--not to be confused with bland moderation. 


Oakland, he greeted her train and confessed there 
Was no opera, but he had a wonderful weekend 
Planned: She loves to tease family and friends by 
ending the story there, but eventually admits she 
returned as she had gone 

New York City and Uakland:gave Marian time to 
reconsider her commitment to Mormonism. She con- 
fesses that when Madison Thomas came to visit her, 
and she knew he would want to go to Church, she 
didn't even know where the Church was. The week- 
end was sleepless for fun days, romantic evenings, 
and allnight talks, and they did find the Church 
come Sunday. When she put Madison on the train 
on Monday she decided to marry him. "He was ex- 
actly what I wanted, I knew the alternate life- 
styles, but I recognized in Madison both the man 
and the lifestyle I knew I wanted for myself and 
my family." She visited him the following week in 
Utah and found he had decided to marry her as well. 

Warian's own single years until marriage at 
twenty-eight give her a particular empathy for the 
Challenges single women face, Ina talk titled 
"Being, Not Waiting" which she presented to a 
group of BYU women, she said, "I would not trade 
those years in the Children's Library, or with 
the Red Cross in Oakland--my married life is hap- 
pier for having seen myself independent and ques- 
tioning." 

At the same time, Marian feels that “mothers 
are the most powerful people in the world," and 
she has equally strong feelings concerning her 
experiences in that role. To be a friend, rather 
than a parent, typifies her approach to mother- 
hood. Her children report cherished memories of 
midnight hours with mom: soothing wounds, listen- 
ing attentively, or just sharing a bowl of the 
family favorite, Cheerios and grapes. For all the 
One-to-one attention each of five children and a 
loving husband warranted, the family-together 
times were important, too. 

Working together, the family salvaged an ances- 
tor's 1890 log cabin on Bear Lake which, however 
humble, gives the Thomases a site’ for weekend re- 
treats. They rechink, reshingle, and occasionally 
refurbish with items from the Laketown dump. 

Caring for two grandchildren has been a second 
round joy for Marian. It is reminiscent of the 
tiundane and messy chores of her own childrearing, 
but Marian introduces an element of delight in 
that often misprized aspect of motherhood: 

Changing diapers is a very intimate experience. 
Both physically and emotionally it's a sensitive 
way to know your child." cs 
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Balance means making every minute count. For ex- 
ample, time spent in the local shopping mall is 
enhanced by a game in which each person picks out 
a "spy" from among the passersby and describes him 
to the others who must try to identify him, thus 
developing observation and description skills. 
Mealtime conversation is sparked by more of Moth- 
er's games. Family chores are a way of life, the 
only way to maintain a large house and to teach 
homemaking skills. 

Yvonne complains, nevertheless, of daily befud- 
dlement. “One day I am patting myself on the back 
‘and the next day I am kicking myself." She also 
readily admits that her life is "much too busy." 


Thus, balance requires that priorities be carefully |) 
thought out, re-examined periodically and readjust- | 


ed as circumstances change. Sometimes one must 
say "No" when just one more Church meeting is pro- 
posed which will take you from home another even- 
ing. And, to make room for her part-time “Art 
Specialist" work, Yvonne has had to give up--tem- 
porarily--her extensive reading, needlework and 
handicrafts and to cut down on gourmet cooking, 
cultural events and recreation with friends. 

Another of Yvonne's secrets lies in her no- 
nonsense, systematic, efficient and direct, yet 
warm approach to the business of life. A friend 
describes a two-week reunion with Yvonne: “When 
Yvonne and children came to visit us in Milwaukee 
we were so delighted to be together in-depth again. 
We called it our ‘Seminar on Life.’ We went out 
and bought small three-ring notebooks and made 
notes under several categories: 1) books we were 
recommending each other read, 2) childrearing 
ideas, 3) new things and ideas gleaned from the 
outstanding women each of us knew, 4) fashion tips, 
5) recipes, 6) how to handle life's problems and 
challenges each of us encountered with the groups 
of people we worked with. The time rushed by on 
waves of eight children and trips to museums in 
Chicago and Milwaukee, old haunts and friends in 
Madison, When Joe arrived two weeks later we had 
visited non-stop for the entire time. Yvonne had 
given me some marvelous ideas and advice and we 
still hadn't covered all we had to share." 

Another friend remembers, "In the eleven years 
I have known Yvonne I have never seen her indomi- 
table energy and zest for living waver.. I must 
confess, however, that some of my memories are 
accompanied by a tired sigh--a tacit acknowledg- 
ment that I could never meet her Superwoman pace, 
could never match her tireless energy. Still, at 
every point where she touched my life I am the 
better for it." 


Nancy Richards 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Marian's devotion to motherhood does not ex- 
tend to housework. At one point she earned 
“housecleaning money" by teaching army para- 
Plegics to play the piano. 

When the Thomases returned to Salt Lake after 
twenty-nine moves with the army and Madison's 
medical training, they had two (out of five) 
children. They continued childrearing and com- 
menced housebuilding. Speaking fondly of the 
days of working together to build their own home 
as inexpensively as possible, Marian remembers 
taking an adventuresome two-year-old to the roof 
(baby sitters weren't cheap!) as she nailed tin 
can lids over the knots in the wood (knotted wood 
was cheap). With the roofers following close be- 
hind, Marian worked madly, and Dan blissfully en- 
tertained himself in the Playpen, safely perched 
on the roof. The "tin cans and knotted wood" 
story became one of the family classics. 

_ As children grew older she sought other mean- 
ingful ways to use her time. Hot having abandon- 
ed love of social work, she went to the Utah State 
Hospital Youth Center to offer her services. Told 
retrospectively, a life story tends to note tne 
highlights, and makes the indecision, role transi- 
tion, and personal Struggling less obvious. Cer- 
tainly. for Marian this decision was not an easy 
one, and the transition to a Part-time career took 
Some adjustments. It was not with the confidence 
she has now developed that she originally told the 
director, “I want to work for you." Happily they 
eventually agreed on a music therapy program, and 
she soon had a salaried position. Her responsi- 
bilities have evolved over the course of nine years 
to include one-to-one counseling, family therapy, 
and group therapy for those newly-entering the 
Youth Center. Without the help of the formal 
training she once Planned “for, Marian prepared 
herself for the exam to receive state certifica- 
ne as a social worker (SSW), which she earned in 

Marian herself is a striking woman. A tall 
stature and calm countenance give pleasing intro- 
duction to the just-as-tall and just-as-calm 
spirit yet to be met. Whatever historical facts, 
time-polished stories, or loving feelings can be 
shared about Marian Thomas, the real knowing is 
in the meeting. |The beauty of the meeting is 
that Marian will openly share the heartaches and 
headaches which Preceded the highlights. 


Diane McKinney 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Trip Toward Prayer 












You can't pray with a clenched brain 
Or fall asleep with fisted hands; 
But force one finger open at a time 
Until thoughts clatter loose and fall 
Like budded balls of crumpled paper. 


ap 
home D\— 























Focus on God: 0 vast, universal wall 

on which I bounce my head and words; 

which catches every other prayer 

spattered with tears, : 
and returns the rest rebounding on my ears. 


A child bored in church, I'd climb on to 
my daddy's lap 

saying, “Hold me." Then cleverly feign 

sleep, furtively turning the lead in his 
mechanical pencil, 

flipping his tie clasp. 














Hear my sincere prayer 
when I have phrased an eloquence 
of motivating words. 


What words can you impress on the law? 

While speeding a shouting baby toward an 
overdue nap 

a red light flashes a sickening through my 
feet. 

Officer, sir, after you citate me, 

wordlessly berate me, 

glaring at the peace sign in the window, 

remember you are not the only one who 
hates me; 

as traffic peers around us, for a moment 
only, 

with uniform authority, hold me. 








Yet we know one another somewhat;, 
since the time when as a threshold girl 
I found that if I prayed for what I most loved 
You'd take it--to make me strong, they said. 
Weak since that time,-I pray for less, 
and though I know You know I know You know 

I know You know, 
T am content with all things given, 
Overwhelmed with love. 


Sleep, little one. 
Lord, don't let this first warmth 
be the beginning of measles. 

I hate this creaking chair of so many hours, 
the vulgar, noisy trains. Go to sleep! 
I'11_blow my morning midterm. Can't you 
at eleven little months, understand? 

I press her closer, kiss her kitten hair, 
and think of mental hospitals where people 
safe in separate cells can scream 
and scream their voices into salt. 
The: thought relaxes us both, 

held asleep in the moving chair. 


Giver of all I can give away-- 

no, more than that; 

for you once granted forgiveness and reward 
on subsequent days. I have not forgotten. 


Soon the drab morning and this stupid, 
stupid war, 

which though it does not touch us most 
directly, 

still we wear a similar uniform of human 
skin 

which stinks with the blood of our 

many-sized brothers. 


My love, 


The baby has the measles after all... 
a term paper due tomorrow . . . 
About your adjustment to military life . 
Cease this cheerful written chatter. 
Listen, let me say this-- 
I can't take it anymore 
I can't take it 

hold me: 


This baby and this man 
infinitely dear, 
Bless them all you can. 


A single light ray pricks the palm of my brain 
Informing it with wonder--a word of love 

With forgotten implications, most simple, most complete. 
Yes, it was the first word you taught me 

To say with pre-flesh lips 

Clearly and with love, 

Lost in contending Wall, Giver, Forgiver, 


Yet I lift it to thee now with new light-- 
that word father, 
Father. 


Hold me. 


Linda Sillitoe 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Reprinted from Dialogue, Vol. VI, No. 3 & 4, 1971._ 





Saturday Supper 


Childless women turn in their pews and stare 
at Sunday's march to a vacant, in-front row-- 


streaky-blond and carrot, strawberry, tow; 
copper, auburn, dark blond--for it's her share 


of glory at staircase end, youngest riding 
her hip, next swinging heavy within. Petite 


sweet children brushed pastel with Sabbath light 
renew her for next week of backward sliding 


on discarded learning spools, blinking DON'T WALK 
down stairs with scissors in your mouth, kisses 


that gum her cheek all afternoon, near-misses, 
bandaids, piano, swimming, cartoon talk. 


Pretending shipwreck, she rations Saturday's supper 
wondering if mother's milk now tracks her veins. 


Northerly winds persist: in blowing south, 
she tells the crew sharing her peanut butter, 


marooned on a noisy ship among these brains 
that startle, breakable wings, eternal mouths. 


Linda Sillitoe 
Salt Lake City, Utah 













Response Ability 2 


gray head thrashes tree trunks 
uprooting years of photosynthesis 
tusks beat granite 

into surrealistic oblivion and 
blood 

spears prick at leather hide 

to get response 

screaming hordes strike 

jab > Turch 

annoy feet 

blood dries in clumps 

hair mats with salt, blood, dust 
mastodon whirls, leaps, escapes 
killing a trivial swarm of humanity 


it's like when you turned your face 


Norman Mecham 
Logan, Utah 


Just Between You and Me 


like poles of a magnet, we strain. 
plus 
minus 
white sun. black sun 
white sun turns face-down in the west 
to pull black sun 


above the eastern earth-line 


singular validity 
pulsates 
twilight 
between 
+0 -0 


Norman Mecham 
Logan, Utah 








On Continuing Education 


“Where did you go to school?" 
“BYU.” 
“What did you major in?" 
“Economics.” 
"Oh!" (Interested) "Well, do you plan to do any- 
thing with it? I mean, are you going to get a 
Masters?" £ 

I have had this conversation many times during 
the two and a half years since I've been in the 
Boston area. People here go to school the way 
other people go to work. About half of my ward is 
comprised of couples who are here because the hus- 
band is in business school, medical school, law 
school, or some other graduate school. Boston 
gives off strong academic vibes which women here 
have to deal with. But Boston only brought to the 
fore a Mormon idea I've heard vague rumblings of 
all my life--that I be continually educating myself 
for my own self-improvement, to set an example for 
wy children, and to equip myself to rear them. The 
scriptures tell me to “study and learn, :and become 
acquainted with all good books, and with languages, 
tongues, and people” (D&C 90:15) and to "seek ye 
out of the best books words of wisdom; seek learn- 
ing, even by study and also by faith" (D&C 88:118). 

After living here for several months I feared I 
was reaching an educational standstill as my hus- 
band and most of our friends, including wives and 
mothers, pursued higher degrees, I wondered, how 
can I continue my education while being a good 
mother, keeping the house running smoothly, and 
doing my church work? 

The most clear-cut path seemed to be to work on 
a masters or doctorate degree. At first look, the 
advantages of a higher degree appeared very attrac- 
tive. With it, I could not only continue my educa- 
tion but, as I have often heard it said, be prepar- 
ed to find a good job should I lose my husband or 
should he lose his ability to work. I would be 
assured of a fair depth of knowledge. in my subject 
area--a welcome attribute since I often feel like 
I'm missing out by knowing “a little about a lot 
of things, but a lot about nothing." Also, I have 
Often been struck by the Prestige a woman gains 
who can declare that she is working on a doctorate 
or has just finished her law degree; such a woman 
is approved of by today's society. 


However, on cdoser consideration, I believe we 
are misled about the advantages of a higher degree. 
Is it really the best way to become educated? This, 
of course, depends on one's definition of education 
and the role one wishes education to play in one's 
life. Again, turning to scripture, we read “Obtain 
a knowledge of history and countries, and of king- 
doms, of laws of God and man, and all this for the 
Salvation of Zion" (D&C 93:53). The Lord apparent- 
ly feels there is a lot to gain from secular knowl- 
ege. What truths we leam, if they add to our wis- 
dom, will bring us closer to Him. My primary role 
is the salvation of myself and my children. What- 
ever I can teach my children of, say, the rule of 
kings versus judges in history or of sentimentality 
and self-consciausness versus sincerity in art, for 
example, will add to their ability to resist temp- 
tation. 

Will a higher degree help me accomplish this 
Purpose? Partly. However, the purpose of an ad- 
vanced degree is not to educate in a thorough, well- 
rounded way, but to prepare people for occupations. 
This is obvious in the case of professional schools. 
and PhD's (and MA's to a lesser extent) are not 
“just educated," but trained to do research. The 
study of a subject at the*Ph.D.’ level is so deep it 
can almost be called marrow.. The*reason for this is 
that Ph.D.'s are meant to make an original contribu- 
tion to their field,-hence: the subject must be nar- 
rowed down so that the student can get at the fron- 
tiers te do original research. The thesis is an ex- 
ercise in applying research skills. Although I am 
all for academia, the high degree of research skills 
required for a Ph.D. is not the best-vehicle for 
educating me. : 

: Women who continue their education beyond the B.A. 
level without intending to enter the job market often 
express the "second thought" that "Well, you never 
know, something might happen to my husband and then 
I'l] have to get a job." Unfortunately, advanced 
education no longer opens doors to jobs the way it 
used to. The Manpower Report of the President warns 
that the supply of Ph.D.'s is growing ever greater 
than the demand for them, and that the gap will 
widen into the 1980s if government grants for re- 
search and development are curtailed. 

From another angle, is getting an MA or Ph.D. as 
financial security for the future a wise decision 
economically? It is hard to ignore the high cost 
of education, and the question is, is the cost of 
the degree equal to or less than the benefit it 


will give? To determine the dollars and cents an- 
Swer in very loose way, consider 1) the probability 
that you will become the sole support of the family, 
2) the time before your training becomes obsélete 
in the job market, 3) the difference in expected 
income between those jobs you would get with the 
degree (taking into account the probability of get- 
ting those jobs) and those you would get without 
the degree, and then 4) compare this estimated fig- 
ure with the cost of obtaining the degree. In sum, 
an advanced degree is a costly, unsure means of 
trying to secure the future. 

Thére is nothing new about my answer to the 
question of how to advance one's education in a 
reasonable, well-rounded way. The answer is a per- 
sonal study program; the exciting thing about it to 
me is that it works. During the past two years I 
have made quite a bit of progress educationally, 
more so than during a lot of time I spent in col- 
lege. I have an advantage over some people in that 
I like to read, but I do have the disadvantages of 
being somewhat lazy and moody. The point is that 
you don't have to be a superwoman to keep educating 
yourself, but you do have to make realistic goals 
that are tailored to your life style. There's no ° 
doubt that you need some self-discipline and deter- 
mination, but I think principally all you need is 
a love of learning so that you enjoy what you're 
doing. 

At first. afraid of beainnina one more <self- 
improvement program only to drop it weeks later,. 

I started small, expanding my reading material, 
which usually consisted of classical fiction, to 
include some non-fiction: an art appreciation book, 
a book explaining some simple physics to the unsci- 
entifically-minded, and a practical book relating 
finance theory to the stack market. Then, as I be- 
came more convinced that this could really work, I 
began to choose topic areas that I had always been 
interested in but had never studied, and spent a 
couple months reading in those areas: Chinese his- 
tory, Picasso and his art. childbirth and child 
psychology (while I was pregnant), etc. This is a 
very loose but satisfying way to study; simply 
choose a subject to concentrate on for several 
months. 

Another approach which I think is effective is 
to audit a course at a local college. Or if going 
to class regularly doesn't fit into your schedule, 
attend the first class or two and get the reading 
list, or ask the professor for some suggested read- 
ing (an excellent way to get a good reading list 
on a particular subject). Then study on your own. 

Museums, historical sites, and concerts are not 
only learning experiences themselves, but provide 
ideas for subjects to study. For instance, after 


_ a tour of the Henry Wadsworth Longfellow House a- 


Cross from our chapel in Cambridge, I checked out 
a couple of books on Longfellow's poetry and his 
life and got to know him for the next few weeks. . 

Listening to music and practising an instrument 
are also fun and interesting ways to learn. My 
husband showed me that reading the short exposi+ | 
ticns on record jackets can lead to reading bio- 
graphies of composers’ lives or books on different 
Periods of music. 

This is just a sampling of all the ways there 
are to keep learning. I am sure that virtually 
every woman who likes to learn, college-educated 
or not, is continually educating herself to some 
degree in ways like these. We have years and years 
ahead of us in which to learn many things--we only 
need to give some thought to where we want to be 
educationally at the end of the next few months or 
the next few years, then devise a study plan that 
will fit our schedules. There have been months 
when the only thing I could work in was a once-a- 
week Institute class. Other times I can read two 
or three books a month; sometimes I can study 
every afternoon. No matter what my schedule, if I 
have chosen my topic and made the trip to the li- 
brary for books, there is always some time during 
the day, or week, or month to read. It helps to 
do without a TV. 

The object of setting goals tike this is not to 
frustrate us, busy as we are, or force us to com- 
pete in one more way. Rather, I would hope that 
we could stop worrying about measuring up educate 
tionally ‘to the world's image of the new woman. 
Structuring our reading matter and choosing more 
carefully the activities we use to entertain or 
relax us will make the learning time we have more 
effective. I don't think we need to study for an 
advanced dearee in the name of furthering our edu- 
cation. Our God-given curiosity, if we use it to 
our advantage over the years, will yield us a very 
good education indeed. 

Pamela Bookstaber 
Watertown, Massachusetts 
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EXCHANGE 


Speaking about continuing education... . : 

We have had so many reports of women's discussion 
groups who wish to exchange discussion topics and 
reading lists that we have decided to encourage 
and facilitate this process by publishing study 
guides. Please send to us your topics and read- 
ing lists and we'll see that this information is 
Shared through this column. 

We are beginning with the syllabus which a 
group of local women used for a seminar they con- 
ducted at the Cambridge LDS Institute. Out of this 
effort came the book Mormon Sisters. Since the 
reading list, which includes novels as well as non- 
fiction, is too extensive to publish here, we refer 
you to the book for the bibliography used in this 
course. 


MORMON WOMEN: THEIR ROOTS AND FRUITS 


Spiritual Experiences of Mormon Women 
Nauvoo Period--Enma Smith 
Women as Church Workers 
Education of Mormon Women 
Mormon Women in Medicine 
Mormon Women and the Women's Suffrage Movement 

* Portrait of Susa Young Gates 

& Relief Society 

Women and Utah's Statehood Struggle 
Polygamy--Views from Within 
Polygamy--Views from Outside 
Early Mormon Household 
Images of Mormon Women in Novels 
Panel Discussion on Mormon Women 


Mixed Education 


Among the good things which will assuredly grow 
out of the “Woman's Rights" clamor will be an en- 
Targement of the sphere of female education, giving 
the girls equal opportunities.with their brothers 
to acquire knowledge and achieve scholastic honors ; 
and beyond this to attend the same schools, and 
thus receive and confer the blessings which must 
always attend upon intelligent and prudent inter- 
Course of the sexes. If there is one idea as to 
education more fallacious than all others, it is 
that, to preserve purity and healthful intellectual 
Progress, the sexes must be separated. As well 
might one argue that there should be no "mixed" 
families--when the commonest observation shows that 
the most symmetrically developed meh and women are 
those whose lives have been rounded and toned by 
early and familiar contact with the opposite sex. 

A boy who has no sister to love or care for is 
quite sure to go to one of two extremes--he will 
either, in his yearning for such companionship, 
wholly overrate its beneficence or become inflated 
with an undue sense of his superiority. Nothing 
is better for a self-contained coxcomb than to have 
his vanity taken out of him by a smart girl--and 
there are so many of them who can do it! A noble, 
whole-souled boy is proud of an intelligent sister; 
and, unless his good sense is tampered with by that 
most unjust but powerful agent, ridicule, he will 
never dream that it is beneath him to counsel on 
even terms with her, or to accept and act upon her 
advice. And what is true of families is equally 
true of schools. There is no one good reason why 
the sexes should not be educated together; while 

in support of the mixed system reasons are as 
Plenty as black-berries. 


Woman's Exponent 
15 November 1876 
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Rell G. Francis, Cyrus &. Dallin: Let Justice Be 
Done, 1976, $15 postpaid from the Springville 
Museum of Art, Box 258, Springville, Utah 84663. 


Cyrus Dallin's work turns up everywhere in Bos- 
ton. He sculpted the mounted Indian in front of 
the Museum of Fine Arts. His statue of Paul Revere 
perpetually warns visitors to the 01d North Church 
about the British. His Anne Hutchinson stands 
outside the Boston State House. Visitors to Ply- 
mouth Rock can't miss his heroic statue of Massa- 
soit, and his newly discovered model of Governor 
Bradford was enlarged and unveiled there last 
Thanksgiving. 

"Menotomy Indian Hunter," a charming depiction 
of an Indian kneeling to scoop up a drink, can be 
found in the gardens of-the Town Hall in Arlington, 
Mass., Dallin's long-time home and the home of 
Exponent II. 

Dallin's work is rather conspicuous in Utah, 
too, as he created the Angel Moroni on the Salt 
Lake Temple and the Brigham Young monument which 
dominates the nearby intersection. The Springville 
Art Museum's collection began with a gift from him. 
The current President of Brigham Young University 
was named for him. 

A man who leaves so many handsome and notable 
references to himself in public places should be 
well-known. Cyrus Dallin is not. In order to 
establish Dallin in the position he deserves and 
to keep his memory green, Rell G. Francis has gath- 
ered information and published this first full- 
length study of the man and his work. 

Dallin was born in Springville, Utah, in 1861, 
the child of Mormon immigrant parents. He admired 
the local Indians, later his favorite subject, and 
got to know many of them well. He followed his 
own advice to young artists--"Fill your mind with 
impression in early life--look for dignity, sim- 
plicity, broadness." By the time he was fourteen, 
he had determined to be an artist, though he had 
never seen a real statue. Some of his early work 
was displayed in Salt Lake, and a local business- 
man helped raise the money to send him to Boston 
to study. 


The Way It Was 


Annie Clark Tanner, A Mormon Mother, An Autobiogra- 
hy, University of Utah Library, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, 1976, paperback $5.00. 


Asked to review A Mormon Mother, | felt honored 
and agreed. Later I.discovered in the “Foreward" 
that Annie Clark Tanner wrote her autobiography in 
1941 at the age of 77 “from my memory and a few 
stray letters I have chanced to find." GROAN! A 
little old lady dreams about the past! How will I 
ever suffer through 336 pages of rose-colored remi- 
niscences? / 

But I had promised. By page 35 the groan had 
been forgotten. I was engrosed! “As the oldest 
girl of eight children, there was little time for 
play at home . . . I carried heavy babies around 
until my back ached." Were was more than a Sim 
plistic, backward glimpse at the “good-old-days. 
Here was honesty and openness about what it was 
like to be a daughter in a polygamous family, a 
sister-wife in a plural marriage, a mother of eight 
children with an absent husband. 

Annie Clark Tanner writes her story chronologi- 
cally, beginning with her birth 24 September 1864 
in Farmington, Utah. Twenty chapters give atten- 
tion to each of the stages of her life. With two- 
and three-word chapter titles, Annie Clark Tanner 
describes themes and major events in her life. 

“Girlhood Homes" refer to Annie's mother's home 
and the one across the street belonging to Aunt 
Mary, sister-wife of Annie's mother. These two 

. homes were the focus of Annie's childhood. 

"The Underground" conjures up images of Annie 
fleeing from town to town. As a young bride ina 
plural marriage, Annie kept ahead of federal agents 
who tracked polygamists. Longing “to walk the 
streets without fear, to see and shake hands with 
friends . . . I felt like a bird that had been 
caged." 

“The Canadian Farm" became a source of conten- 
tion between Annie and her husband. Joseph Tanner 
used most of the assets Annie had inherited from 
her father to buy the farm. Yet Annie refused to 
sell her house in Farmington and move to Canada. 
Joseph took the children with him, when they were 
old enough, to work the farm, thus keeping them 
from acting the education which Annie valued for 
them all. 5 








Appeal to the Great Spirit 


The country boy expected something more civi- 
lized than the alien and frightening environment 
he found in Boston. His aptness as a pupil was 
hampered by the need to earn his bread, but he 
continued to turn out busts, medals and other 
small pieces. 

In 1882 Boston announced a competition for an 
equestrian statue of Paul Revere. The twenty-one- 
year-old Dallin made several models for the statue, 


In 1912, after twenty-nine years of marriage, 
Joseph Tanner informed Annie he would not be coming 
to Farmington to see her and the children any more. 
“There had been no previous differences between us 
except the children's education to which no refer- 
ence had recently been made, so the statement was 
a great shock to me at the time." From then on, 
Annie was “Alone With the Children.” 

News reached Annie of “Mr. Tanner's Death" in 
August, 1927. He died alone in Canada, survived 
by four wives and seventeen children. 

Honesty is Annie Clark Tanner's gift to the 
reader; her insight an added bonus. Annie could 
see why Aunt Mary, her father's first wife, had 
trouble accepting the second wife, Annie's mother. 
Mary had been Ezra Clark's companion since early 
manhood. Together they suffered persecution in 
Missouri and Illinois; together they crossed the 
Great Plains to Utah, After the hardships of pio- 
neer life were nearly over, Ezra married a charming 
young woman of twenty-three. “Can one wonder that 
she (Mary) thought it perfectly legitimate to take 
all the pleasure she could?" 

Annie's sense of humor salvages some awkward 
situations. Shortly after Annie married in 1883, 
prosecution of polygamists required young women to 
keep their maiden names if they had entered into a 
plural marriage. At the same time; religious men 
felt it their duty, if they were to be promoted by 
the Church, or to enjoy the Celestial Kingdom of 
Heaven, to enter the principle of polygamy. As a 
result, "more than one ambitious son of Israel 
found himself more or less embarrassed when told 
by the girl he admired that the invitation to be a 
plural wife had come too late." 

Honesty, insight, a sense of humor--all make 
Annie Clark Tanner's story engrossing and believ- 
able. But in spite of her many inner resources, 
pathos sometimes creeps into her work. It is jar- 
ring to hear her tell her children, “If you should 
go wrong, my whole life would be a failure." I 
could not agree. 

"The children's success was my single source of - 
satisfaction. I-lived and worked to give them ev- 
ery available opportunity. Their success was all 
I had." I wanted to shout--"That's not true!" 
Rapie’ lark Tanner, at times, was self-effacing to 
a fault. 
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Cyrus Dallin:Sculptor 


and eventually won the commission over famed sculp- 
tor Daniel Chester French and several others. Due 
to a long series of broken contracts and delays, 
which Francis describes in detail, the statue was 
not completed until 1940, almost sixty years later! 
The Paul Revere statue marked the beginning and 
the end of Dallin's artistic career. 

The first of several times Dallin returned to 
the west, he broke.down and cried like a child at 
the first sight of the mountains. He said his 
greatest honor was that he came from Springville. 

He travelled to Utah in 1891, and though his 
family had long since left the Mormon Church, Pres- 
ident Wilford Woodruff invited him to make a statue 
representing the Angel Moroni for the Salt Lake 
Temple. Though hesitant, he immersed himself in 
the writings of Joseph Smith and soon produced 
sketches which pleased all those concerned. 

He also began work on the Brigham Young monument, 
a project marked by almost as many delays and 
disappointments as the Revere statue. Commissioned 
in 1891, the monument was finally dedicated in 1900. 

Rell Francis, himself an artist, teacher and 
photographer, has collected and taken many more 
photographs than there are pages. Dallin's works 
are illustrated, some from several angles. The 
pictures have been beautifully laid out and repro- 
duced. 

Cyrus Dallin has been the “obsession” of Rell 
Francis for ten years. His interesting narrative 
serves as an introduction to the artist and an 
identification of his works rather than an analy- 
sis or evaluation. Francis has provided the base 
that makes future work on his life and works pos- 
sible. 

Francis has also been largely responsible for 
preserving and publicizing the important photo- 
graphs of George Edward Anderson, one of Utah's 
pioneer photographers. Several of Anderson's hand- 
some photographs can be found in the Dallin volume. 
Others have been reproduced in Exponent II. 

This book was published for the Springville 
Museum of Art in cooperation with the Utah American 
Revolution Bicentennial Commission. 
the handsomest books ever to come out of Utah. 


C.L.B. 


Does A Mormon Mother have value for readers out- 
side the Mormon faith? Emphatically yes. 

First, its historical value reaches beyond any 
one faith. Annie Clark Tanner provides a glimpse 
into Mormon plural marriages found in few other 
places. “To live the principle (polygamy) success- 
fully was a fine character test." Above all, one 
must have self-control. But “the principle" allow- 
ed only limited satisfaction in marriage. "I was 
happily married, so far as happiness goes in a 
polygamous marriage.” 

Second, Tanner's life presents a valuable role 
model for girls and women. It is important to know 
of people like Annie who have struggled and coped. 
Her devotion to her faith inspires one of any 
faith. Her devotion to her children, when not at 
the expense of her own worth, encourages any par- 
ent. Just yesterday, when this Congregationalist's 
car had a flat tire with five children inside, the 
chill factor -20° outside, and the baby had just 
thrown up--I appealed to her directly, 0.K., Annie, 
what would you do? 

And third, Annie Clark Tanner worried about and 
felt things which women worry about and feel today. 
Her life suggests a sisterhood among women that 
transcends religious beliefs. 

With eight children, should I hire help? Annie 
debated. "In having help . . . the children may 
not learn to work in the house.” On the other hand, 
without help, “one's interests are narrowed to 
those of the family.” ? 

Am I a good wife? Joseph Tanner challenged that 
with his-separation. Annie then immersed herself 
in church work. “To be recognized, by the Church, 
as being worthy of this work compensated in part 
for the unworthiness I felt because of my husband's 
decision." 

Am I a good parent? Annie “frequently wondered 
. « . what the effect of my lone effort would be." 

The effect of Annie's lone effort reached all 
her children. Among her six boys, one is a school 
teacher, two are college professors, one is a law- 
yer, and two insurance executives. Of her two 
girls, one died in her thirties and one raised her 
daughter alone. 

Annie Clark Tanner's lone effort cannot help but 
touch the hearts and hopes of all who read her 
story. 


Joanne Griffith Domingue 
Dover, New Hampshire 


It is one of _. 


———— 


For The Patience of a Tree 





When we first moved to Fairfield, I never no- 
ticed the big cottonwood poplar standing in the 
alfalfa field near the road. Several times a week 
I passed the tree but never saw it. When I final- 
ly noticed the tree late in June during hay har- 
vest, I wondered why the owners of the field 
didn't cut it down. It was just in their way. 
Then another day, I took a better look at that 
tree and realized that maybe they didn't cut it 
down because they liked it. I was beginning to. 

The tree was beautiful with its silver-grey 
dead branches spreading symmetrically from the 
huge, almost barkless trunk. Every indication 
showed that the tree had been dead for many years. 
The sun, rain and snow had each weathered the tree 
in its season. 
~The tree was especially beautiful at night with 
the full summer moon rising behind it. Each time 
I passed the poplar by moonlight during the rest 
of the summer, I wished that I could have a pic- 
ture of this shimmery, silver beauty to hang in 
my home. 

In the fall, flocks of btackbirds and robins 
gathered in the branches of the tree Preparing for 
their migration flights. Why did they choose this 
particular tree? There were many others just a 
few hundred yards away that still had their leaves 
to provide food and better protection. Only Moth- 
er Nature knew for sure, but I speculated that the 
birds chose this tree because it was taller and in 
the open. Consequently, they could get better 
bearings before flying south. 

Winter came and the snow fell. Now the once 
white-looking branches looked black and warm con- 
trasted with the pure white snow. Each new snow- 
fall throughout the winter renewed the splendor of 
the tree. Now it became the lookout for owls and 
hawks as they perched atop the highest branches 
waiting to swoop down on a rabbit or mouse for 
their dinner. 

When spring came I couldn't help but feel a lit- 
tle sad for this lonely tree. All of the other 
trees were getting new life. The green leaves 
were coming out all over them. Soon each would be 
a mass of bright green foliage, but the lonely pop- 
lar would be looked upon by most as just an old 
dead tree spoiling the beauty of its environment. 

To me, it was still beautiful as I watched it 
unchanged through the seasons of another year. 

As I watched the trees the third spring, I no- 
ticed something new. The stately poplar, too, was 
starting to get green. Each day that I passed the 
tree, I watched the green leaves opening out. 
After a few weeks, I realized that only three of 
the large lower limbs on the west side of the tree 
would get green. | Life-giving sap flowed up the 
tree beneath the one small, remaining strip of 
bark on the tree. How wonderful, I thought, that 
@ tree which had been lifeless for at least two 
years had not given up. The desire of things in 
nature to live must be very great. 

If only people could persevere through the 
storms of their lives and wait for the right oppor- 
tunities as this tree had done, they too could 
have new life. 

All summer I watched the tree to see if it 
changed any more, but it didn't. The birds came 
and went as in past summers, paying little, if any, 
attention to the green branches now at the bottom 
of the tree. 

_ The more I watched the tree the more I appre- 
Ciated it not only for its Physical beauty but for 
what I had learned from it and the happy thoughts 
which I had each time I Passed it. Now I was anx- 
lous to see what would happen next spring. Had 
the tree put forth just one last effort to live, 
or had it made its comeback to go on living for 


many years? Only time would tell. I would wait 
and see. 


Caren Beal 
Meridian, Idaho 
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Cottage Industry 


Food and Nutrition is Her Business 


One of the first things you learn as a new mem- 
ber of the Boston Stake is that Naomi Cranney is 
the person to call if you have any questions about 
food storage. Of course, if you are an old-timer, 
which means that you have lived here longer than 
two years, you know that food storage is just one 
of the many things she knows a lot about. Not only 
are the Cranneys one of the two families who have 
lived in the stake longer than anyone else, but 
Naomi's interest in food and nutrition has result- 
ed in at least two full-time businesses which she 
has run from her home while raising her family. 

Prior to 1930, when the Cranneys arrived in Bos- 
ton for her husband to attend Harvard Business 
School, Naomi had completed her degree in food and 
Nutrition at Utah State University and taught 
school for two years, first in Cache Valley and 
later in Cedar City. During the years at USU, 
Naomi studied with E.V. McCullom, a well-known bio- 
chemist from Johns Hopkins University who spent 


many summers in Logan at the National Summer School. 


Dr. McCullom's concern with vitamins and sound nu- 
trition as a sensible approach to treating illness 
very much influenced Naomi and resulted in her 
field of concentration. 

Naomi's background and experience landed her a 
job with General Baking Company shortly after she 
and her husband arrived in Boston. This company 
was the first to add vitamins to its bread. Naomi 
was employed to acquaint the public, salesmen, and 
interested professional people with the product 
and discuss the validity behind its research. She 
worked for the company for three years, at which 
time she decided to turn all her energies to her 
family. 

Being at home did not slow Naomi down. While 
the children were young she was called as the 
first Primary supervisor in the New England Mis- 
sion, which meant travelling through the several 
states of the mission, finding the children and 
organizing the meetings. At the same time Naomi 
was organizing the Primary, she was also giving 
her time to the PTA, the League of Women Voters, 
Cub Scouts, and teaching for the Red Cross. 
Through these and other associations, it did not 
take long for people to learn that, in addition to 
her organizational skills and her knowledge about 
food and nutrition, Naomi was able to prepare deli- 
Cious food. Whenever there was a special occasion 
to plan for or a large crowd to feed, Naomi was 


Chocolate Sundae Pudding 


Sift together 1c. flour 
2 t. baking soda 
I % t. salt 
2 T. cocoa 
2/3 c. sugar 


Blend into the above 
4c. milk 
Ul % c. chopped nuts 
2 T. melted butter 
1 t. vanilla 


Mix together % c. brown sugar 
1/4 c. white sugar 
III 3 T. cocoa 

1 t. vanilla 

1/4 t. salt 


Pour mixture I and II in a greased casserole 
dish. Pour mixture III over I and II and mix 
together evenly. Pour 1 cup boiling water over 
all. Do not stir. oO 

Bake in a moderate oven (350°) for 1 hour. 
Cover the casserole dish during the last half hour. 
Serve -hot or cold with whipped cream. Serves 


Curry of Shrimp Suzanne 


1/3 c. butter 
3 T. flour 5 2c. light cream 
3 T. curry powder 3c. cooked shrimp 
4 t. salt 1 T. lemon juice 
% t. paprika 1 t. onion juice 
1T. finely chopped candied ginger 
salt and pepper to taste 

dash Worcestershire sauce 


dash nutmeg 


dete 


= 


Melt butter, blend in flour, curry powder, 
Salt, paprika, and nutmeg. Gradually stir in 
cream, cook until mixture thickens, stirring con- 
stantly. Add remaining ingyedients. Heat through. 
Bake in hot oven (about 400 ) 

Serve with orange rice and Condiments: currant 
Chutney, flaked cocoanut, chopped roasted peanuts, 
and watermelon pickles. Serves 6-8. 


the person to call. Calls for advice often result- 
ed in Naomi's suggesting that she would do the 
planning and preparation of the dinner if the com- 
mittee would serve it. Naomi was always behind 
the scenes, but quality put Naomi's mark on the 
occasion. 
Throughout the years, Naomi became involved 
more and more with the Belmont Garden Club, the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society, and the Women's 
Auxiliary at McLeans Hospital. As soon as Naomi 
worked on a conmittee or project, her talents were 
discovered. She was called upon to be "Chairman 
of," to "help out" or "bail out” the group as the 
case may be. She received requests from people 
and organizations all over the Boston area. Pat 
Moynihan, at the Joint Center for Urban Studies 
called on her to organize their weekly luncheons; 
the Master of Winthrop House at Harvard asked her 
to plan and organize the weekly teas. Whether it 
was an annual meeting, an open house, or a Church — 
supper, Naomi only said yes if the request came 
from a friend or an organization that she cared 
about. It all started by helping friends out and, 
as more and more requests came in, she never chang- 
ed that priority. ; 
Now that Naomi's three children are married 
with children of their own, she has taken on a few 
additional enterprises, but continues to respond 
to pleas for help from friends. Planning her own a 
food storage program led Naomi to look for quality 
reserve food that would provide a complete and 
well-balanced plan. She made some inquiries, 
found a company that impressed her, and decided 
that she would like to make it available to her 
friends and members of the Church. She took on —— 
the distributorship and, with her husband's help 
and interest, now has a large business going. 
About the same time, she learned about some house- 
hold products that were organically pure non-pol- 
lutants that could be merchandised very much like — 
the food reserve products, so the Cranneys took on + 
an additional project. t ; 
As with everything Naomi does, her business. in- ; 
terests are outgrowths of the things she believes 
and the people she cares about. To experience the 
energy and ability she has to keep her many enter-— 
prises going is impressive indeed. 
Thanks go to Naomia for sharing these recipes 
with our Zzponent readers, ae ; 








Beef-Veal-Kidney Casserole 


45 lbs. beef sirloin cut in 1" cubes 

15 Ibs veal 3g t. pepper 

4 veal kidneys 3g t. hot pepper sauce 
5 cans condensed consomme 1 T. vinegar 

3/4 t. oregano 3 Ibs. chopped onions 
3/4 t. thyme 2/3 c. butter 

Tt. salt 2/3 c. flour 


Brown beef in heavy skillet, evenly on all 
sides, and transfer to a deep casserole. Brown : 
veal in the same skillet. Set aside. Brown onions 
(coarsely chopped) and add to casserole. Melt but- 


~ ter in same skillet, blend in flour. Gradually add 


5 cans condensed consonme to make a smooth sauce, 
scraping bottom of the pan to get brown bits. 
Season sauce with oregano, thyme, salt, pepper and 
hot pepper sauce. Pour sauce over the onion and 
beef in the casserole. Meanwhile, simmer the 4 
veal kidneys until tender, in enough water to cov- 
er, with the vinegar. Cut kidneys in thin slices 
and add to the casserole. 

Bake at 350° for 45 minutes. Add browned veal 
cubes and bake for 1 hour longer. 

Serve with noodles, well buttered and sprinkled 
with poppy seeds. Serves 12. 
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The Frugal Housewife 





Spicing Up Life 


Mimnu Sloan, our Finnish transplant and resident 
expert on herbs and spices, has expressed the wish 
to begin a colwm on the use of spices. Mimnu 
writes: "I hope that we can take a little trip to- 
gether and share some of the stories about spices 
that I have grown up with. Perhaps we can start a 
little series on this subject. I have more stories 
to tell and recipes to share, neither of which is 
found in most American cookbooks and herb-books, 
but are things I heard and read while growing up 
tn Finland. However, I am not the only one with 
information on spices, and I hope to hear from you 
of your experiences with these fragrant and fun 
kitchen helpers." 


It was Adam who discovered spices. ‘ 

Mother Eve had sent Adam to catch some meat for 
the hungry family. This time Adam was very success- 
ful and caught a big beast, indeed bigger than the 
family could eat at one meal. Adam was going to 
hide the leftovers for other meals under a big 
rock so they would not be stolen by. wolves and other 
hungry rascals. Eve became a bit cross and said, 
“Oh Adam, you'll get it all dirty and our little 
boys might break their teeth eating that sandy 
meat. Why don't you wrap it in something first?" 
Well, it was before tin foil and Saran wrap, so 
Adam had to make do with some leaves from surround- 
ing bushes and some nice-smelling grass. The next 
day, 10 and behold the meat didn't taste the same 
anymore: It had a new taste, and even Eve admitted 
that the taste was much better, and was pleased to~ 
discover that the meat lasted longer. Eve kissed 

_ Adam and said, “Good husband, you have discovered 
spices:" } 

So goes one of the many stories surrounding the 
origins of the use of spices. The real history of 
spices and herbs is equally as fascinating. As we 
know, food storage was a big problem for the world 
until the recent advent of refrigeration. One 
could eat plentifully only a few times a year. 
Salting and drying were about the only ways to 
keep foods from spoiling (even smoking meat came 
much later), and so the diet was rather dull. For 
these reasons, herbs and spices became more than 

_ a Simple luxury. They increased storage time, 
gave variation to the diet, and enhanced the 
flavor of food. . 

It was thought that within herbs and spices 
lay the secret powers of nature. Because they 
were thought to hold some mystic power, they were 
often worshipped. Herbs could be found among 
weeds by those familiar with nature, but the best 
ones came from far away. Because of the great de- 
mand for spices--whether for religious or purely 
practical purposes--and because of their inaccessi- 
bility, they were very costly. Pepper, cinnamon, 
cloves and nutmeg were more precious than gold and 
diamonds. These were imported from China, India 
and distant strange lands by camel caravans and 
ships to the trading centers around the Mediter- 
ranean. The "world" at that time consisted of the 
Nile valley, the valley between the Euphrates and 
Tigris rivers, Palestine and the eastern seashore 
of the Mediterreanean, along with a few islands. 
Nobody in the “world” knew anything for sure about 
those distant places; sly merchants took the oppor- 
tunity to make up terrible stories of monsters who 





Opting for Co-ops 


Many families are discovering that they can 
beat inflation by joining a variety of food co-ops, 
whose popularity is attested to by their prolifera- 
tion in urban areas. Most co-ops consist of a set 
number of families who share in the ordering, pro- 
curing, and dividing of food which is bought in 
bulk at wholesale prices. 

The various co-ops in Arlington serve as good 
examples of the possibilities. The Jason Co-op is 
a fresh fruit and vegetable co-op which orders food 
every two weeks, Every six to eight weeks, a member 
from each family puts in three hours of work in 
his assigned task. The person in charge or order- 
ing for that week calls the wholesaler to determine 
the availability and the prices of fruits and vege- 
tables for that week. Ordering is done by the 
crate or half-crate, so some items may be dropped 
if members don't order enough to fill a crate. 

The food is then picked up at 5 A.M. on “co-op 
day" by the marketers (members who have station 
wagons or vans). It is delivered to. the basement 


strange places. 


grew these spices and guarded them, thus discourag- 
ing the competition for centuries. 
The mention of spices pops up in a variety of 


The earliest writings that have 
survived are not religious or political, but are 
shipping papers of spice merchants. The Bible tells 
how, fifteen hundred years before Christ, Jacob's 
sons sold their brother Joseph to be a slave to the 
Ishmaelite spice merchants who came from Gilead on 
their way to Egypt. Five hundred years later, 
King Solomon earned great riches keeping track of 
his spice traders. In the “Song of Solomon" he, 
praising his sweet love, doesn't even know about 
anything more valuable than spices. A thousand 
years later, when Jesus chastized the Pharisees 
for boasting with their tithes, he mentions 

spices like mints, dill and cumin. In Kings we 
read about coriander, saffron, cardamon and thyme. 
The Chinese learned man Shen-Wung talked about 

the healing powers of herbs some 2700 years before 
Christ. The Greeks Hippocrates and Theotrastos 
mention them in their writings about 400 B.C., 

as did the Romans Lucullus and Pliny the Elder 
about the time of Christ. 

The Russians, wrzdid-not trust all th> stories 
they heard, eventually convinced others tfiat the 
Arabs were not the ones to hold a monopoly of the 
spice trade. So the Venetian merchant Marco Polo 
left in 1271 for China's ginger farms, Ceylon's 
cinnamon woods, and Malabar's pepper shores. 

Marco Polo's stories made others wonder how to 
reach India and China's spice wealth without the 
high taxation imposed by the Arabs. The Portu- 
guese Prince Henry the Navigator was one of the 
most interested, and he trained and encouraged 
study in the arts of seafaring. After Prince 
Henry's death, Bartholomew sailed to the southern 
tip of Africa in 1487, and eleven years later 
Vasco di Gama found the way to India. Others 
wanted to try new routes to India. Columbus's 
discovery of America was an accidental by-product 
of the spice hunt. The world opened up in new 
dimensions, al] because of spices. 

The New World also gave its own spices to the 
world, but it had to wait to do so until after 
the wars with the old world Eastern spice mer- 
chants, Later the Portuguese and Spaniards had 
to give way to the Dutch and English, But even 
they could not agree peacefully, and so they had 
to discover that they could also grow those 
Precious spices in the New World as well as in 
Asia. Spice and herb farming spread and, as the 
availability increased, the prices went down. 

The kitchen spice shelf shrank after World 
War I. One of the possible reasons was that fewer 
people were self-sufficient. Though "progress" 


was slower in the country, even there people began 
to specialize--in poultry, dairy products, etc. 


of a local church, where space is rented specifi- 
cally for this purpose. At 8 A.M. three distribu- 
tors arrive to divide and bag the food according 
to the individual families’ order sheets. At 11 
A.M. the cashiers arrive and total the bills, take 
the checks of co-op members, who arrive between 
12 and 2 P.M. to pick up their orders. The sur- 
plus is sold to members and/or people in the neigh- 
borhood of the church. The co-op estimates that 
it saves about 40% over supermarket prices. Many 
families feel that the food is fresher and say 
that their children are eating fewer sweets and 
more fruits and vegetables since they are able to 
afford ordering more. ° 

A simpler version of this co-op is one consist- 
ing of a half-dozen Mormon families in Arlington. 
No ordering is done in this co-op; the member with 
@ van always does the marketing. The other fami- 
lies take turns distributing the food according to 
the known tastes and amounts the other families 
consume. Other families deliver the food. 


* and other meat spices. 





When bread baking went out of the kitchen to the 
bakery shops, so did the spices for cookies and 
pastries. Meats and sausages began to be processed 
in factories, and thus went the marjorams, thymes 
Modern technology has re- 
lieved many of the old problems of food storage 
so that it is possible to get fresh foods in and 
out of season. Transportation has made the world 
smaller, so that it is possible to eat fresh 
California lettuce in frozen Scandinavia. It 
seemed that the need remained only for some table 
spices like pepper and cinnamon. People lost the 
everyday familiarity with many old staples, even 
forgetting their names, as well as their uses. 

Today it is possible to live without ever having 
to really cook. One can go to the supermarket and 
buy everything ready-made to heat up. So, the 
question arises, who needs to use spices? Inter- 
estingly enough, it seems that more and more people 
do. The use of herbs and spices has become quite 
fashionable again. One can speculate on the rea- 
sons for this occurrence. Hunger is no longer an 
everyday problem. Eating is no longer for subsis- 
tence alone, but has become a pleasure. The time- 
saving devices which have allowed the modern-day 
housewife to escape the more onerous household 
chores have atso put her back in the kitchen to 
cook as a leisurely hobby. The hundreds of cook- 
books on the bookstore shelves which specialize 
in stir-frying, crepe-making, pastry-making=—=.. 
whatever, attest to this fact. All different — 
modes of cooking, including an interest in the 
foods from other lands, which often depend on 
strange and interesting spices for the American 
housewife, have become specialties with many women-- 
and men. The tasty preparation and gracious serv- 
ing of food can be a developed talent. It is that 
talent that brings herbs and spices back to our 
spice shelves and our gardens. 

The use of spices is found mostly in the oils 
within them. Spices can be divided into three 
categories--spices, herbs, and seasonings. Spices 
are mostly plants, or parts of plants, which are 
dried. We use different parts of the spice plant 
for different tastes, depending on the plant. For 
example, ginger is a root, onion is an underground 
bulb, cinnamon is the inner bark of a tree, bay is 
a leaf, cloves are buds of flowers, and saffron is 
the dried stigma of a special crocus flower. Pepper 
is a fruit, and mustard is a seed. Herbs are plants 
used in their entirety--often fresh, but also dried. 
We can use the whole parsley--leaves, stalks, flow- 
ers, and seeds, as we can with chives, dill, thyme 
Savory, basil, cress and so on. Some vegetables 
are herbs as well, such as the onion family--leeks, 
Shallots, garlic--and celery, green and red peppers, 
and paprika. Seasonings are combinations of dif- 
ferent spices and/or herbs--such as curry, or ready- 
mixed sauces like catsup, Worcestershire, and so on. 
Salts, sugars, and vinegars are seasonings. 

Most spices still grow in tropical and sub- 
tropical climates. Herbs grow in our own back- , 
yards; many of them thrive in poor soil and the 
coldest weather. The secret of a spice is in the 
aroma. The aroma has four enemies--air, light, 
heat and moisture. That is why spices should be 
kept in cool, dry, dark places, each in its own 
airtight container. 

Next time I would like to tell you about some 
individual herbs and spices and what to do with 
them. 

MMHS 


There are enough members in the Arlington 
Cheese Co-op so that members need take only one 
turn a year getting the ordered cheese from the 
wholesaler and then cutting it to order. The meat 
for the Arlington Meat Co-op is ordered once every 
two weeks; the members may order as little or as 
much as they want. The members’ only obligation 
is to pick up the packaged meat at Faneuil Hall in 
downtown Boston twice a year. A 20% surcharge 
makes the prices of this meat comparable (though 
some are lower) to some supermarket prices, but the 
Plus of this co-op is that the meat is ali prime, 
cut to order, and packaged by an experienced 
butcher. Poultry, pork, jamb and fish may also be 
ordered. 

Readers may want to investigate and report on-- 
or join--co-ops in their areas. Some may even be 
adventuresome and begin one of their own, so they 
may join the ranks of co-opers who are eating like 
they used to--for jess: ' 

NTD 
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Fiction 


Sam’s Courtship 


Sam came to-Utah with the first Swiss Company 
of 1861. He traveled with the family of a married 
brother, taking his place at the handcart shafts, 
which left the wife to follow with the children 
and help push from behind on the up-hill places. 
Their experiences were shared by all who came to 
Zion in this most trying journey. 

In Salt Lake City they had a time to rest before 
starting on south to their destination. Here they 
left their handcarts, to be transported on by 
wagon teams of settlers. Before they left, Brother 
Brigham called them toqether and advised young 
couples who were “keeping company" to get married. 
Young men of marriageable age should look around 
for congenial mates, for they would be far from 
headquarters. In that hard land a man would need 
the support of a wife. = 

This idea did not appeal to Sam at all. He did 
not intend to get married just to be married, He 
would wait until he found a girl he really wanted, 
even thouch he was the only young man over twenty- 
one years of age who was not married. When the 
land was divided into lots in Santa Clara, he was 
given one along with the other adult men. 

His lot was on the north side of the road, with 
the point of a hill jutting down into it, a aravel- 
ly, rocky lot. But it was his, and he would make 
something of it. He and his brother shared work, 
helping each other on the lots and in the field. © 
By the spring of 1863 Sam had built himself a neat 
dugout room inside the juttina hill. He shoveled 
back and squared off the sides until he had a 12 
by 14 floor space, with a rock fireplace set in 
the back. He worked carefully here to make the 










tall enough to insure a good drauaht. 

He built up the slantina sides an¢d-madethe ~< 
front wall of rock set-ie-time mortar. His door- 
frame was woody"e"door itself of heavy plank, 
with a sommre hole for light. He had no alass, so 
S—"igaed up an inside "plug" of board hunq on 
hinges of rawhide, with a leather tab in the other 
end to fasten to a nail above when he wanted the 
window open, The walls on both sides of the fire- 
place were squared off to make benches, with other 
niches higher up for lamps or toilet articles. 

He had it almost ready to move into when he was 
called to take an outfit from Santa Clara to meet 
the spring emigration and bring them in. Handcarts 
had been abandoned. Teams would haul the goods and 
supplies of the emigrants, but all who were able to 
do so were expected to walk--except on the downhill 
grades. 

Sam's outfit consisted of his horse and one of 
his brother's, a wagon belongino to a neiahbor, and 
Supplies from the entire village. He joined other 
outfits from the settlements north until there was 
a full train of twenty wagons, carrying supplies. 

The trip out was without incident. The emigrants 
arrived on schedule and the work of organizing was 
carried out with dispatch. Sam was near the supply 
wagons for a company from Switzerland, but ate and 
camped with the teamsters, separate from the Swiss. 
So far as he knew, he was the only teamster who 
spoke German. 

After a few days on the road, the travel fell 
into a regular pattern. The loaded wagons carrying 
Church goods pulled out ahead, and the other wagons 
fell into line, while the emigrants walked on one 
side or the other, sometimes ahead on the up-hill 
Stretches. Every day a group of Swiss girls would 
pass his wagon, eight of them, visiting and laugh- 
ing and often knitting as they walked. Sam looked 
them over carefully, but said not a word. Within 
a week he had decided that one of them was extra- 
Special. But how to approach her? 

On the up-hill stretches, the drivers walked 
beside the team. One morning Sam had let his horses 
stop to rest, and the girls came along laughing and 
joking. He thought he heard a German phrase, 
"Dumber than an ox." He quickly answered in German, 
saying that anyone who had only horses to talk to 
all day long would seem dumber than an ox. 

The girls squealed and laughed with embarrass- 
ment, but Sam was suddenly brave. He spoke out 
clearly in German. 

"Why don't one of you come and walk with me for 
awhile? Maybe, just maybe, I'm not so dumb after 
all." 

The girls all hesitated, uncertain what to do. 

"You in the blue dress there! Why don't you 
come?" 

She made no move, but the others encouraged her 
and pushed her out toward him, while they all ran 
on ahead, wondering how much this fellow had heard 
of their conversation at other times. 

Sam asked her name, and when she didn't answer, 
he said, “That's all right. I've already named 
you. I call you Antoinette, because you carry 
yourself like a queen. But I've shortened it to 
Nettie. That's my name for you from now on." 

He didn't ask further about her, but proceeded 
























front and mantel beautiful and to build the chimney 








to tell her about himself--where he was born in 
Switzerland, his family, and their joining the 
Church, and the mission to Dixie. Here he arew 
eloquent: a little Switzerland, this village. 

Here they had a Singing School one night a week 
where they sang their own German sonas, and learned 
some new ones, a few in English. Then there was 
the Band! Brother Staheli had an inheritance in 
his old home town, which couldn't be paid in cash, 
so he accepted band instruments instead. Trumpets, 
trombones, bass horn and baritones--a full set. 
True, they had little music as yet, except that 
which Brother Staheli wrote out for them, but they 
still had the best music in all the scuthern part 
of the Territory. 

And the people were so neighborly, and so help- 
ful and industrious. 

"Then leok at me," he said jokingly. "I'm not 
in bad shape myself. And I've got a lot of my own 
and a snug little house on it, and a piece of farm 
land in the field that belonas to me. This mare 
here is mine; I have a heifer that will be a cow 
this fall, What I need most is a good wife to 
work along with me and help me take care of what I 
do have. At least I don't owe anyone anything." 

When she seemed not too impressed, he broke 
forth into a short love-song in German. The noon 
stop call sounded. 

"Well, I'll see you asain tomorrow, I hope. Or 
if you don't want to come, don't; and I'l] pick 
one of the others. But just remember that from 
the first time I saw you, I picked you for my 
choice. ‘Bye for now, Nettie. See you tomorrow." 

So it was that every day as the girls walked 
ahead of the wagons, Nettie stopped, sometimes for 
only a few minutes and sometimes for all forenoon. 

When at last they had crossed the Great Divide 
and had down-hill aoing, he persuaded her to climb 
onto the wagon and ride beside him on the spring- 
seat. 

"You should see how wonderful it is up here. 
You can see miles and miles in every direction." 
So she took his hand and climbed up, 

It was much easier to talk to her now, with 
both sitting on the spring-seat side by side. Now 
he could tell her more about the Swiss village in 
Utah. He explained that the hills were different-- 
red and bare--but beautiful in the morning and 
evening. And the summer was hot, but the mild 
winter made up for that. And the people! Well, 
better people could not be found anywhere, the 
world over, 


During all_these weeks she had said little about 


herself, her family, or how it was that she was 
here without her parents. He wondered if perhaps 
she had her heart set on a missionary here in Zion. 
He had seen other girls get onle-eyed over the 
missionaries before he left Switzerland; he had 
watched how one or two always managed to run into 
a certain Elder, and not entirely by accident. 

But he didn't ask. He just kept on cheerfully 
entertaining her with little jokes and bits of 
verse, and English words and phrases that would be 
handy for her to know. This really interested her; 
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she would repeat the words over and over, and make 
a game out of trying to converse in English. 

As they neared Salt Lake City, he stopped trying 
to court her. Instead, he pointed out some of the 
landmarks that he knew, and explained about Emiara- 
tion Square, where friends always came to meet 
their families and neighbors from the 01d Country. 
He could see her excitement mount as they drove 
through the City and he explained about the Council 
House, the Tithing Office and Deseret News Building 
and the stores and shops, with the big signs, and 
the carriages and carts and loaded waaons everywhere. 

He wanted to hold her hand a little; to show a 
bit of affection, but she was looking all the time 
for someone in the crowd. At last they stopped-in 
Emigration Square, where some of the Authorities 
were gathered on a platform, and people milled 
around in crowds. 

Now Sam said to her seriously. "This wagon 
leaves for Dixie at six o'clock Monday morning. If 
you want to qo with it, you be here before that 
time. You will have a little more than three days 
in the city." 7 

_He thought she was too eager to jump off the 
wagon and join her girl-friends. They remained in 
a group, all hoping they would see a familiar face~ 
among the crowd which was gathering. 

On Monday morning Sam was up early so that he 
could give his horses a feed of arain and a drink 
of water before he hitched up. As he led them 
back to harness them, he saw that Nettie was sit- 
ting on the spring-seat, her trunk of clothing and 
bed roll in the waaon.. His heart jumped into his 
throat, but he tried not to appear excited. 

"Hi! Good-morning," he called out. "Glad to 
see you!" = 

The wagons were already forming into line, so he 
pulled over into his place and followed at the re- 
quired distance, so that the dust of the wacon 
ahead would not be too heavy on his. 

He wondered how she had spent her three days 
here, and if she had found Zion all she expected it 
to be. He wondered who she had stayed with, and 4 
how she had fared. Across the plains, the food 
had been hauled in wagons and issued to the travel- 
ers according to the number in each mess. The 
teamsters from the south had drawn supplies from 
the general Tithing Office and had cards to the 
Bishops along the way, asking them to supply food 
for the travelers and their teams. 

Sam was so full of love and joy that he could 
hardly wait to get out on the open road where he 
could sing, yodel, and put his arm around Nettie 
and pull her close and kiss her cheek. She laughed 
at his jokes and antics, and even sana some herself 
to fill in the time. At noon when he pulled out 
his grub-box, he found that she also had some food-- 
sandwiches, boiled eggs, cookies and fruit that 
friends in Zion had provided for her. A reqular 
picnic, this meal! 

They had a short noon stop, for they hoped to 
reach Lehi to camp, though it would make a very 
long day. It was dark as they neared the town, and 
just outside it they passed an Indian camp beside 
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the road--not a large camp, but about a half-dozen 
braves with their squaws and papooses. Nettie was 
terrified. She crowded close to Sammy and said, 
almost in tears, "Oh, Sammy, let's get married 
tonight!" 

This was what Sammy had been waiting for. He 
had not discussed marriage at all; she had been so 
silent and offish when he had tried to court her 
earlier, that it was now her turn to propose. 

With a hearty "O.K.!" he pulled off the road and 
stopped the team. He had just time for a squeeze 
and a kiss as a horseman came by. 

"Can you direct me to the home of the Bishop 
here?" Sam asked, and was pleased that it was just 
around the corner. He pulled over and stopped the 
Wagon near the corral, unharnessed his team, 
watered and fed them, as a true frontiersman would. 
On the road, a man's first consideration must be 
his horses. He washed his hands and face at the 
watering ‘trough, combed his hair carefully, brushed 
himself off the best he could, and joined Nettie, 
who had also made her toilet. Together they went 
to the door. Their knock brought the Bishop's wife, 
wiping her hands on her apron. 

"Is the Bishop in?" Sam asked. 

Mrs. Bishop had opened the door with her left 
hand because her right one was covered with flour. 

"Sit down and make yourselves comfortable. 
He'll not be long," she said cheerfully. 

From where she sat, Nettie could see that the 
Bishop's wife was working some flour in a larce 
bow], dropping a few drops of milk into it and 
pressing it through her fingers as if to damnen 
it without making it sticky. Soon she began to 
rub it between her two hands, and then as the milk 
in the large kettle began to boil, she stirred the 
dampened flour into it. The "lumpy" quality now 
was very evident. Not lumps like small dumplings, 
but more like the size of kernels of corn, in a 
thick mixture. She covered the kettle and pushed 
it to the back of the stove where it could cook 
slowly without scorching. 

The Bishop was very cordial and understanding. 
He talked to the youna people, assured himself that 
they were both of legal age and responsible before 
the law, and made out the proper forms giving age 
and date and place of birth of each. He called in 
a neighbor to stand as one witness, while his wife 
stood as the other, and he read the ceremony 
clearly and with proper emphasis. After the first 
kiss as man and wife, Sam was ready to leave, but 
Mrs. Bishop interfered. 

"Why don't you take your wedding supper with 
us?" she asked. “We have only lumpy-dick, but 
it's hot, and there's plenty of it. We'd be rioht 
glad to have you." 

So Sam and Nettie were introduced to this pio- 
neer dish, "lumpy-dick," the standard supper meal 
in many a frontier home. 

Sam took hay from the Bishop's stack to put 
into the wacon-box for a mattress, and with their 
combined bed-rolls they could be very comfortable. 
They pulled the waaon-cover down tight to keep 
out the wind and to insure privacy. 

On the road next day Nettie started looking for 
a house that would be something like the snuq 
little place Sam had boasted about when they first 
met. 

"Is our house like that?" she would ask again 
and again as they traveled along, but not once did 
she find one that was like it. All the way along 
it was the same: there was no house quite like his. 

Sam planned to arrive in Santa Clara late at 
night and sleep in the wagon-box as usual. Before 
daylight the next morning he slipped out of bed, 
pulled on his pants and shoes, and started down 
the street to his lot and the little dug-out home. 
He had been away more than six months, and he knew 
that the weeds would be thick and high. He had 
left his shovel there, and expected to clear around 
the house before he brought Nettie to see it. 

But she was not asleep. He had hardly stepped 
off the wagon tongue before she raised up to see 
what direction he was going. She quickly dressed 
and followed. 

Sam hurried to the place, but HORRORS!! There 
had been a very recent cloud-burst and a stream 
from the hill had run around the fireplace chimney, 
caved in the roof, and pushed the whole front of 
the house down flat on its face! 

Sam just dropped down on a log and buried his 
face in his hands. After all his build-up about 
the house, what could he say to her now? He didn't 
get a chance to say anything, for she stepped up 
behind him, sat down on the loa and put her arm 
around his shoulders. 

“Why Sam, it ts a beautiful house: See that 
lovely fireplace: It's all safe and sound. Get 
another shovel and let me help. We can have it 
fixed in no time, and we'll put a qlass window in! 
There were some in the freicht, you know, and you 
may take part of your pay from that. Don't worry! 











We'll soon have it fixed, and before we're throuqh 
we'll have a home as nice as any in this whole 
town!" 

"You wonderful girl," Sam said, taking her into 
his arms and holding her tight. “Of course we can 
fix it, but we can't get it done this morning before 
breakfast. I think we should go back to the house. 
The family will be getting up and I want them to 
meet my new wife. Won't they be surprised, though! 
They'11 want to give us a wedding party, I'm sure." 

Sam was right. The family loved Nettie on 
sight; they were pleased and proud that such a 
lovely girl as this should choose Sam. This was 
Friday morning. The word went out that Sam had 
come home with a bride, and most of the village 
already knew of the condition of his house. Hadn't 
he gone out to represent them all? Shouldn't they 
do some little thing to repay this in part? How 
about if every man gave a half-day's work on Sam's 
house and lot. They would make a “bee" of it, and 
the women could all contribute to a wedding supper 
in the evening, at the meeting house. They could 
have a bit of a program and a dance after. The 
work could be their wedding present, but if some 
cared to bring other gifts, they would be welcome, 
of course. 

_ “Many hands make work light," the German proverb 
says. So it was that Sam's lot was cleared of 
weeds, the rocks gathered into piles near. the 
street where they might later be put into a rock 
wall. 

The repair of the house was a much more compli- 
cated piece of work. Though it could not be fin- 
ished, it took on a basic form that Sam could take 
his own time to complete. 

The dinner was ample; there was singing and 
music and dancing; there was a pause while Sam led 
his bride around the room and introduced her to 
every person in the house. Now she was really one 
of the community. 

Though it took a little time, Sam's house was 
greatly improved by the rebuilding; in fact, it 
was good enough to last until he could build a 
permanent home. A glass window of eight panes was 
in the east side; a single pane was in the front 
door; the floor was covered with flaqstones filled 
in between with mortar; the benches that were cut 
out on the sides were also mortared over. The 
"cat-hole" in the front door hung on two leather 
straps, so that it would open out, but not in-- 
which meant that the cat or dog could go out as 
they wished, but would have to be invited back-- 
or at least permitted to come in. 

Among the wedding gifts were a coal-oil lamp, 
some assorted tinware, a braided rug, four porce- 
lain plates (one each from four women), some home- 
made soap, a pincushion, and assorted hand-made 
doilies. All-in-all, Nettie felt that she had 
received a royal welcome here. 

So many things they needed, but of one she was 
sure. Sam's hat was a wreck! There was no place 
here to buy a hat, and no money to pay for one. 
Nettie heard that "Auntie," an older lady who lived 
in a small house by herself, knew how to braid 





Straw and sew it into hats. So taking some fresh- 
baked little biscuits, she went to call. 

She was surprised that Auntie was so cheerful, 
so happy to see her, so eager to help. Auntie 
explained that to make hats, you must be very care- 
ful in your selection of the straw; then it must be 
soaked, but not too lona; next it must be braided 
in a flat strand about an inch-and-a-half wide or 
wider, Nettie looked at the hats Auntie had there-- 
three of them, but they were ladies' hats trimmed 
with colored straw shaped into flower-like decora- 
tions, which they called “artificials." 

Nettie oot the general idea and practiced until 
she had a braid about twelve inches lona. Then 
she went to gather some straw for herself and take 
it home, determined to make Sam a hat. 

She really labored at this, braidina a yard or 
so at a time and sewing it into a circle. From 
the first, she couldn't get it going right; it 
wouldn't spread out, but pulled in until it was 
more like a cone than a hat--unless it might be a 
Chinese hat. Finally she did qet the braid into 
position to start a brim. Every time she stopped 
to press it into shape and study it, she would be 
tempted to either pick it all apart up to the last 
stitch or throw it away and start over. But she 
did neither. Having set herself to do it, she 
would finish this hat if Sam never once put it on. 
Next time she would know better how to begin. 

Finally, after another long forenoon working at 
it, she decided that she would do no more. True, 
it looked crazy, but it would keep off the sun. 
She'd wait until after lunch to bring it out and 
show Sam, and if he refused to wear it, she would- 
n*t-blame him. 

"Look, Sam," she Said, 74fting the cloth that 
she had thrown over it, "I've had had time with 
this, and it's funny-looking, but I'm not-qoina to 
throw it away. I'l] start another one this afte-- 
noon," 

"This is a very nice hat,.a beautiful hat," Sam 
said, pushing it down on his head. "All it needs 
is a chin-strap to hold it on." 

So Sam qot a lonq buckskin string, took it 
around the crown, through at the sides, to tie on 
securely under his chin. It really wasn't so bad, 






after all. "This will start a new style in town," 
he said. "All the girls will be coming for the 
pattern." 


Sam had left his horses to feed in the pasture, 
since he had no hay yet in the corral. This meant we 
that he must walk the mile-and-a-half back to the 
field. 

He had just got through town when an emiqrant 
wacon pulled up beside him and the driver called 
out, "What'll you take for that hat?" 

"One silver dollar," Sam answered promptly. 

With the money in his hand, he hurried back 
home. Nettie didn't see him until he was at the 
door. 

“You're in business, my airl!" he sang out. 
“Here, take that, and get what you need for baby- 
clothes! Or on the other hand, you might start a 
hat factory! I'11 be your model and prize salesman." 

Why should a girl start to cry at such aood news? 
Nettie had never cried before. And as he took her 
into his arms, Sam knew that the tears were tears 
of joy at this unexpected turn of events. 

He picked up his old hat from the trash pile he 
had deposited it on when he first came home, and 
went back to the field, whistlina, and keeping in 
step with his own brisk tune. 


Reprinted from Frontier Tales by Juanita Brooks, 
Utah State University Press, Logan, Utah, 1972. 


Lover’s Mistakes 


Many a man lives with a woman half a lifetime 
without suspecting that the wife of his bosom has 
really forgotton more than he ever knew. Many a 
carpet-knight, who plumes himself upon his wonder- 
ful skill in smashing hearts, is being mentally 
measured and intellectually turned inside out by 
the smiling girls whom he thinks he is captivating. 
Many a veteran beau, who pulls on his gioves to 
depart, feeling proudly conscious of having made 
a profound impression upon the soul of the belle 
who has endured him for the evening, would be won- 
derfully enlightened, if not edified, could he 
hear the’ sigh of relief which escaped her lips 
when the clang of the door announced his departure. 


Woman's jonent 
1 August 1876 
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The Sisters Speak 


i hang itate? 
The question for thi- -ssue, "Do you medi 
What ts the effect?" has been pondered by three 
sisters. We welcome tneir thoughts. 


Violet Kimball, who is a senior in college and 
the mother of four, writes: 

After a particularly hectic summer last year, 
plaqued with chronic tiredness and sinus headaches, 
I felt that I would have to give up some of my ac- 
tivities, which I was reluctant to do. I happened 
to buy the new best seller on T.M. which, with its 
promise of tranquility, inner peace, and increased 
awareness, presented another alternative. Like many 
others, I had seen T.M. as some far out religious 
or mystical cult from the far east. Reading with 
an open mind, plus the urgings of a close friend 
who meditates, convinced me that it was something 
worth investigating. I enrolled in a course of 
Transcendental Meditation. 

The initial ceremony was impressive and the at- 
mosphere so conducive to quiet meditative thought 
that as soon as I was given my mantra (a two-syl- 
Table sound which is repeated to help achieve the 
meditative state) and a few helpful suggestions by 
my instructor, I found myself in a state of totai 
calmness--relaxed, but alert. Effortless concen- 
tration, natural breathing, and quiet surroundings 
permit the best meditating, but even if conditions 
are not perfect, some benefit always results from 
meditating. 

Meditating twenty minutes twice a day relieves 
tension, stress, slows the heartbeat, and gives the 
body a rest more profound than’a nap. At the same 
time, the brain remains alert. I've discovered 
that I don't need naps now. Even when I want to 
reward myself with sleep, it's hard to do so because 
my mind seems so alert. My sleep at night is more 
deep and I awake more refreshed than I have in the 
past. My chronic fatigue disappeared immediately 
after meditating the first time, and my headaches 
have been minor and infrequent. I've only felt 
tired once since I started meditating four months 
ago, and that was due to holiday activities, 

One might wonder why an active Latter-day Saint 
needs meditation when she has the gospel and prayer. 
Frankly, the hecticness and responsibility of today's 
world, combined with bringing up teenagers, leaves me 















find anything in T.M. whicheteeie—conriict with the 


gospel. I was impzseecd with the friendly and happy 
people L sawat“Tne Meditating Center, and my clean- 
cut inguctor looked like the average Mormon mis- 


s 
eruiary. 


Incident I 


FACILITIES 


at times needing all the help I can get. I do not-«'” 


There was an old woman who lived in a shoe, 

Who took all of her little ones (and they weren't few) 
And went off to Church. 

(Don't look for the rhyme, it's somewhat elusive.) 


My husband, a university professor, was skeptical a 


about T.M. at first, but since he did see results 
from my meditating, he decided to teach himself how 
to meditate. He read the book and attended the two 
free lectures. Although I didn't expect much follow- 
through, he surprised me one night by telling me 
that he had taught himself how to meditate and he 
felt very good about the results. He called it 
“dynamic serenity" and felt that because of it, 

his writing and energy had improved tremendously. 

I am still waiting for my improved intellectual 
awareness to become evident, but I'll settle right 
now for my increased patience and energy. Other 
miracles might still occur! 

Claudia Harris, from Decatur, Georgia, shares 
with us this experience: 

Last week my husband and I ducked into a book- 
store off the square in Independence, Missouri. 

We were making an after-Christmas pilgrimage to 
his childhood home, and now he was ostensibly look- 
ing for a hard-to-find book. I was looking for a 
place out of the coid. 

Warmed a little and curious, I began looking at 
the rows of self-help paperbacks. Picking up one 
and glancing through the how-to-meditate-and-why 
steps, I realized what meditation is. The thought 
leaped up in me, “Why, that's prayer! Meditation 
is prayer!" 

After meditating on meditation somewhat since 
then, I felt your question called for a more vocal 
response than more meditation. I have seen for 
some time the need to lead a more contemplative 
life. But now I realize I do meditate. 

I meditate before and during and after I write 
in my journal each day. I meditate late at night 
sometimes when I can't turn off the day and I put 
myself through this little relaxation program I've 
developed. I meditate early in the morning when I 
know I must but don't want to Jet go of sleep. I 
meditate when I run the mile-long track I've meas- 
ured out on the circle that goes past my house. I 
meditate when one, of my students misses an appoint- 
ment and I have unexpected time on my hands. I 
meditate when I'm stirring something on the stove 
or sewing something on the machine. I meditate 
when I'm trying to ##%e.what vo write to my daugh- 
ter-“RGt Ste wight especially need to hear far 
away at BYU. I meditate sitting in testimony meet- 
ing. 1 meditate when I hear my seventeen-year-old's 
voice as he blesses the Sacrament. I meditate 
when I realize I now need to look up to gaze into 
my fifteen-year-old son's eyes. I meditate when 


It's almost six-thirty. 
Hubby could change him, but you heard what he said: 
"There's no table in there." 
(Mumble, mumble. ) 

Ever talk to a guy who has tried to change a dirty diaper 
On the men's room floor? 

Here comes the door.) 


(Swish! 


She pressed through the noisy crowd to the door 


And entered--Ah! 
A high vaulted ceiling, white stone on the wall; 
Feather-thin curtains, two windows, that's all; 
Carpeting (aisles only), indoor-outdoor Grade A; 
Brick on the front, and what's even more, 

On the back an aluminum jig-jagging door, 

Wall to wall and ceiling to floor. 


Incident II 


That's all. 


Indeed. 


Look out: 
Teenagers. 








And the speaker cried, "Reverence, reverence, you 
Old lady--you from the shoe. 

You've got quiet books, Fischer-Price, Cheerios, too; 
Surely there's got to be more you can do!" 

Her little one sat merely thumping his shoe, 

While the echo chamber threw it all back like a zoo! 
She sighed, "This room is grand--for singing." 


(Mumble, mumble, mumble) Z 

I can't find my strap; 

It's hooked on my sweater; 

I can't loosen the catch. 

It's so dark in this last bathroom stall-- 
Not a commode, just a bench on the wall-- 
For nursing mothers-- es 


(Mumble, mumble) 
All I hear is, "Have babies!" 
And it's healthy, you know, to breast feed-- 


And I cherish it, too--'til the Sabbath rolls round. 


(Mumble, mumbTe) 

Teach them to meet, not to eat. 

Church starts at five; 

Feeding time is six. 

I'll just make the Sacrament, then off to the stall. 
Or, if I prefer, there's a chair-- 

Right behind the Ladies Room door, 

And the room is only four by four. 


Here comes the door! 
Swish: 
Look this way, baby. 
He's not eating so well. 

Wish he'd hold still. 


What a sight. 


Indeed. 





' 
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I notice my husband in a moment of quiet--when I 
see him in a new way. 

I may not follow the rules, but the effect is 
the same. That quiet contemplation strengthens 
and stretches my resources and makes it possible 
for me to continue to relate what I know to what 
I learn. I'm convinced that without those careful 
studies of process, growth stops. Whetler medita- 
tation takes the form of prayer, contemplation, or 
@ yoga-stanced mantra is less important than that — 
it happens in some way for each of us. 

Marilyn Lee Brown, the mother of four boys and 
an Exponent staff member, felt that she would like 
to votce her feelings about meditation: 

There is no doubt that meditation is a part of 
the prescribed gospel regimen. The Lord has pro- 
vided specific opportunities, indeed imperatives, 
for meditation in the course of our worship. The 
Sacrament and the temple are two areas that come 
immediately to mind, and Church leaders have given 
explicit counsel on the subject. President Kimball 
said recently, "None of us should get so busy that 
we crowd out contemplation." (dnszgn, May “1976, 

p. 47) Outside of formal worship, we usually think 
of meditation in conjunction with prayer and scrip- 
ture study, and indeed it is vital at these times, 
when our thoughts are most likely to be centered 
on our relationship with the Savior, the crux of 
our salvation. 

However, it does not end there. I believe that 
the definition of meditation should include all the 
focused thinking we do on subjects that are en- 
lightening, or uplifting, or important just to us. 
All the subjects given as desirable for study in 
the 88th section of the D&C are also appropriate 
for meditation (which is really one facet of study, 
likely what the Lord meant when He said, “Seek 
learning by . . . faith.") The list reads like a 
college catalogue: in addition to theory, princi- 
ple, doctrine and law of the gospel, history, geog- 
raphy, politics, science, and others are named or 
implied. The same section of the D&C commands the 
members of the Church to “cast away your idle 
thoughts." Meditation zs the casting away of our 
idle thoughts--worries, frustrations, resentments, 
hurrving--and replacing them with orderly thought 
on any topic that leaves one wiser, smarter, more 
faithful and/or better able to cope with the per- 
plexities of our lives. Two beautiful examples of 
what meditation is and can do for us are found in 
the last issue of the Exponent: “Christmas Musings,” 
by Maryann MacMurray and "Reflections on Ironing 
a Christening Dress," by Maureen Ursenbach. 





Twenty minutes to a side. 


Excuse me, sisters, please, 

My baby--his pants-- 

(Mumble, mumble. ) 

That's the table right there in front of the mirror. 
It's just twelve inches wide. 


Excuse me, could you please move those coats to i 
T know the smell] is Ai — 


All I hear is, "Have babies!" 
And it's healthy, you know, to breast feed. 


And the doctrine is sound 
‘Til the Sabbath rolls round. 


Incident III 


The scene is a multipurpose room; 
The color is neuter. 


Twenty-five kids ages three to six 
Have abandoned the giant-sized table and chairs 
To make a go of it on the cold, hard, linoleum floor. 


There's a big box of toys, some busted and broken-- 
Everybody's leftovers. 
I know one resourceful lady who packed her own box 


Full of genius items. 


Took it home each week, too--no cupboards for storage. 
Not a single shelf, 

No coat hangers less than five feet high; 

No hooks, no nothing-- 

Just bare walls--painted neuter. 

She even held a mini-class 


to cut and sand a set of wood blocks 


For the nursery. 


Got the Scouts (for a woodworking merit badge) to build tables, 
Wee size. 


But that's all she could get. 
No cupboards, no color, 
She's gone now--no interest. 


no money in the budget. 


As I read the March Ensign, 
It thrills me to view 


The fine statue in Nauvoo 


Oops: A spot on my dress. 


Wiggles so much. 


It would 


And to know in this 
And insights, 

The Mormons are having theirs too. 
But I'm reminded of that adage 
“For every thousand hacking at the leaves, there's one at the root." 
impress me infinitely more 


year of women's rights — 


by Thoreau, so well put: 'd 


To go to Jr. Sunday School and see a rug on the floor. 


Cathryn Larsen Monroeville, Pa. 
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Sisters Speak Continued... 


I find housewifery surprisingly conducive to 
this kind of meditation. Even with small children 
around, there are several hours most days when my 
hands are busy but my mind is free. Not to use 
these opportunities to meditate, to ponder, to con- 
template, would be indulging in mental flabbiness 
even more undesirable than physical flab. Not that 
it is necessary to think every day until the brain 
aches--sometimes it is refreshing to let the mind 
flit about until the myriad thoughts quiet down-- 
but most of the time it is more enjoyable and re- 
warding to structure our thinking. 

To be more specific, while listening to the st. 
Matthew's Passion recently I started thinking about 
what it was in Bach's age that led to the self-flag- 
ellation portrayed there, and about that old ques- 
tion for me (and completely pointless, I admit) of 
if I could have the music of only one, would it be 
Bach or Mozart? Another example: while riding 
the bus into Boston after a winter storm, I start- 
ed thinking about how if the Saints had started 
out in the West and ended up in New England instead 
of vice-versa, they would have thought they had 
been led to a paradise, but how it really was best 
for the Church they went the direction they did 
(though not best for Boston). Returning home, I 
watched three young teenage boys horsing around in 
the back of the bus and was struck by their need 
for absolute peer approval. (Obviously I haven't 
been around teenagers for a while.) That set me 
thinking--with trepidation--about how I must teach 
my children to be assertive with their peers, even 
at times when they may most want to be accepted by 

em, 
None of my thoughts on these topics was "great" 
or important or interesting to anyone but me. Per- 
haps the conclusions I reached were not even cor- 
rect, but thinking about them made those hours 
considerably more enjoyable and worthwhile to me 
than they would have been if I had merely thought 
over and over about all the things that I needed 
to get done. Thinking about it now, I can see that 
in each instance my commitment to the gospel was 
increased a little bit. That's not surprising, for 
it is my experience and observation that if we seek 
the Holy Ghost in all our "ponderings,” the most 
secular subjects can be pathways to increased faith, 
When the gospel is the center of our lives, like 
Donne's compass, it not only keeps the circle just 
but brings the other foot home.* 
**A Valediction Forbidding Mourning” 


We have been struck by the number of comments 
we have heard lately regarding the facilities for 
child care now available in our LDS Church build- 
ings. Therefore, the next issue will carry your 
comments and suggestions on this matter. Thanks 
to Cathryn Larsen for the poem "Facilities," which 
we hope will stimulate your thinking in this direc- 
tion! Let us hear from you by April 25. 


_ IRD 
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Letters 





Dear Sisters: 


All issues are of great interest. I was 
pleased to see that you gave good coverage to the 
Teton Dam flood in relation to the LDS Church. 

My nephew went with our priesthood busses two 
consecutive days tc the cleanup. This meant I 

was up at 3 A.M. cooking the eggs and assembling 
buckets, two meals of lunch, gallon jugs of water, 
etc. Then he left on foot for the school where 
the busses would be leaving at 4 A.M. and I re- 
turned to bed thinking what a solitary walk he had 
at that hour. But shortly the cars began buzzing 
down from the east and I knew he was being joined 
by men from our two meetinghouse wards. When he 
returned after 9 P.M., he came to the kitchen door 
and said, "Aunt Iris, I'd better go out in the 
garage. Will you go upstairs and get my old brown 
pants?" 

It touched me that those intrepid Rexburg 
citizens somehow produced cans of soft drinks for 
their volunteer helpers. 

Iris W. Schow 
Brigham City, Utah 


Dear Exponent IT: 


At last I've found you: Since I discovered 
the Woman's Exponent a few years ago I've longed 
for a contemporary version. A close friend and 
visiting teacher introduced me to Exponent II; and 
after placing me under covenant to guard them with 
my life, deposited her collection of back issues 
in my lap. 

It is wonderful to see such a sisterhood grow- 
ing throughout the Church. We have varying experi- 
ences, opinions, questions; but I perceive a grow- 
ing effort to understand our heritage and to glimpse 
our destiny in the Kingdom of God. Thanks for your 
efforts to enlighten and share with us in both di- 
rections. 

By the way, are back issues available through 
you, or should I begin negotiating with my visiting 
teacher? 

Jan Jansak Williams 
Provo, Utah 


A few back issues are still available, particularly 
in the later editions, at $2.50 for four.--Ed. 


Dear Sisters: = 


T have enjoyed all of the issues thus far, 
but was most impressed by the article about Dr. 
Virginia Cutler. What an outstanding woman. 1 
have used in talks her beautiful manifestation 
as a reason for writing family histories. Thanks 
to her and to you for giving me the privilege of 
reading it. 

Corraine S. Williams 
Downey, California 
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Dear Editor: 


"Reflections on Ironing a Christening Dress" 
was a truly beautiful piece. Think how much more 
lovely the experience could have been for the 
author if she could have stood in that eternal cir- 
cle and helped to calm the baby as the blessing 
was given. After all, non-member males can stand 
in the circle. Then why not the baby's member 
mother? 

Chris Rigby Arrington 
Detroit, Michigan 


Dear Editor: 


A comment on the Emma Lee review. About a 
year ago, having just finished an earlier book by 
Sister Brooks--Jonn D. Lee--I was eager to find out 
more about his wife. Except for the postscript 
Chapter on Enma as “Doctor French," I learned noth- 
ing new and was instead disappointed by the unchar- 
acteristic sloppiness of facts, mechanics, and 
printing which Sister Dredge also noticed. 

If Exponent II readers are interested in Emma 
Lee, I would suggest that they read John W. Lee 
instead, Here you see Emua, not only in relation 
to her husband, her sister wives, and her homes, 
but to the Church and the times. This book explains 
things about Church history--the Law of Adoption, 
the Council of Fifty, polygamy, Brigham Young, Mt. 
Meadows--that LDS writers generally don't discuss. 

John D. Lee is fascinating and thorough; Emma 
lee, I'm afraid, is not up to par. 


Maureen Leavitt 
San Jose, California 


Dear Editor: 


Congratulations on your September 1976 "Provo" 
issue, which I think represents your best attempt 
yet to create a community in sisterhood. This 
feeling of “community” that I and others in Berke- 
ley have felt emerge is no doubt Eaponent II's 
most important contribution. Speaking from a sin- 
gle woman's perspective, you seem to have minimized 
a very debilitating “hang-up” I've often noticed-- 
the hunger that many feel for the distinction of 
being married. I, for one, have felt an increased 
pride and distinction in being a woman and sister, 
through your efforts. Best wishes for continued 
success 
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Dear Editor: 


One cannot live i 
out being profoundly inf 
Stark, author of "The Good Woman m= vecem- 
ber 1976 issue. I ate her delightful home-grown 
meals. I remember many of them. But what I re- 
member most is her personality. 1 remember her 
ideas expressed from the pulpit (e.g. “The Iron 
Rod or the Liahona--Must We Be Commanded in All 
Things?"), in classes, and in wonderful evenings 
in her home. Her ability to put original ideas 
into heart-felt but logical and meaningful form 
is perfection. Bottled fruit darkens and loses 
its appeal and sustenance. Helen Stark will re- 
main with each of us, More please. 


Mona Hirschi Daniels 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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